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DIVINE AUTHORITY. 


One of the most striking characteristics of this age is the 
universal unsettling and loosening of old creeds, and the 
growing demand for fresh ideas and forms of faith. It seems 
to be preéminently the age of scepticism, but of a scepticism 
in the interests of belief. It is a time of questioning, but it 
is also a time of answering questions; of antagonism, but 
also of reconciliation; of radicalism, but also of true con- 
servatism; of destruction, but also of reconstruction. We 
are pulling down a great many old houses, but we are care- 
fully carrying away such of the pieces as are sound and 
shapely,— here a plank, there a pile of stone or brick; here 
a pillar or post, there an ornamental mantel-piece or a bit of 
quaint pannelling, to put into the new mansions we are 
planning. The sappers and miners are also architects and 
masons. 

Or rather, it may be said, the creeds of the future are 
shaping themselves in us by interior and resistless processes, 
the result of some impelling power which, for want of a 
name, we sometimes call the spirit of the age; but which 
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we may more wisely term the spirit of God manifested in 
humanity. 

But the. question is forever coming up, What are we 
required to preserve, and what not? What is and what is 
not truth sanctioned by divine authority? To what must 
the conscience and reason owe supreme allegiance? The 
basis of religious faith has been for a long time undergoing 
a gradual change. Among rationalists and among evangeli 
cals there are marked differences of creed. So that it be 
comes more and more difficult for those who are possessed 
with the spirit of inquiry after the main truths of life, and 
who are not yet quite emancipated from old dogmas, to fix 
upon any sure test of what is divinely authoritative; quite 
impossible, in fact, so long as they insist on looking for the 
source of this authority anywhere outside of the human soul 
in its relations with other souls. 

All around us are signs of this tendency to a change of 
base. Some drop into this church, some into that, some are 
outside of all churches. And some, wearied out with specu- 
lation without a strong basis of natural religion to stand on, 
find apparent rest with the Roman Catholics, in that original 
sheepfold where all is peace and unity because all is passive 
surrender of the reasoning faculties. Authority is the great 
demand. Where shall we find it? In ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion? In the Church? In the Bible? In. any school of 
philosophy? In human laws? In any prevailing sentiment 
or doctrine? But tradition is but a second-hand or rather a 
thousandth-hand sort of voucher. It is like having the 
king’s decree transmitted verbally through a long line of 
officers in succession, with perpetual chance of dilution or 
admixture or change from those who pass it along, till it 
reaches the remotest dwellers of the kingdom quite the 
opposite from what it was when it started. Shall we find it 
in the Church? The question at once comes up, Which 
church? And should we settle down upon any one sect 
exclusively, we still find the Church a very narrow and 
imperfect human institution, ever tending to change, disin- 
tegration, or corruption. In the Bible? But reason must 
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judge and interpret its meaning. In philosophical systems ? 
But philosophers proverbially disagree. In human laws? 
But they touch only the outward and social life. In the 
prevailing convictions of the people? But these are subject 
to change and modification. Deeper than all these sources 
must we go. Or rather these are not sources at all, but 
streams more ar less impure flowing from the one primal 
fountain, the soul of man,— from which flowed all religions 
from the beginning. 

“Very well,” says an objector; “but where do you find 
your divine authority in this human soul you talk of? Will 
not your inner lights differ from mine, your conscience run 
athwart the convictions of my conscience, your reason and 
mine arrive at quite different conclusions? If God made 
the soul of man an infallible oracle and clear witness of him- 
self, why such varying and conflicting testimony? Why do 
many of the best and wisest men disagree utterly as to what 
is essentially divine truth?” 

But, it may be replied, the differences of belief among 
men are more in their conscious creeds than in the thoughts 
and actions of their unconscious life; more in their public 
and customary denominational colors than in their private 
convictions. Strip away their clothing of church creeds, 
and their nudity of natural religion makes them all alike. 
Nothing is more universally acknowledged than that there 
are certain old undisputed ideas, principles, convictions, 
moral and religious, which have held their place in all sys- 
tems of belief,— 


“ Truths that wake to perish never,”— 


that are no more to be got rid of than light for the eye, 
music for the ear, or food for the palate,—that are the 
common ground of all religions everywhere and always. 
Such universal convictions as God, spirit, duty, salvation by 
character, brotherhood of the race, immortality, can never 
be dropped wholly out of sight. Once recognized, they 
stand acknowledged, like the laws of gravitation and elec- 
tricity. We instinctively appeal to them, we regulate our 
actions by them, we rest upon them, we move upon them, 
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as we do on this solid earth beneath our feet. They involve 
spiritual laws as unerring as physical laws. They are only 
temporarily obscured in epochs of national vice, sensuality, 
and materialism, or seen through a false medium, as in the 
times when Church bigotry was rampant, and persecution 
for belief and opinion was its terrible logic for bringing 
about one form of faith for the whole world. 

There is no war so savage as the war of beliefs. And the 
objector forever brings up this fact, either in the interest o 
indifferentism and of confirmed scepticism, or of the Uni- 
versal Catholic Church as the asylum from all storms of 
doubt, the unshaken rock of authority. The one would 
unsettle everything by denying a solid ground for any belief 
to stand on: the other would settle everything by renounc- 
ing the ultimate sovereignty of Reason, and living by blind 
and servile obedience to Tradition, or to a Vicegerent of 
God on earth. 

And yet if you could strip away the intellectual illusion 
of the sceptic, or that of the Roman Catholic, and get at the 
real man, the real natural nucleus of him, made known chiefly 
by his spontaneous life, you might discover that they both 
recognized a basis of undisputed truth on which they might 
both stand and clasp hands. The sceptic might confess to a 
sentiment of God, a divine life, duty, brotherhood: the Cath- 
olic might be brought to admit that a man may, in a certain 
way, be a good man outside his Church; that he might be 
saved by his character; and that God would not damn an 
infant because its little forehead was never wet by one of 
his priests’ fingers. 

It is time that common-sense had its spiritual apotheosis. 
Taking the word in its largest meaning, it is the world’s 
inspiration. It is a power that will at times assert itself 
inside the cramping prison-walls of the most inveterate 
believer, and lead him to see and feel a region of truth much 
larger than his creed. So that when the confirmed sceptic 
says with Pilate, “ What is truth?” or when the sectarian 
says, “ Where is truth to be found except in my parish?” — 
that common-sense, that common element at once human 
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and divine which we all share, and which makes the whole 
world kin, perpetually comes in to challenge the objector’s 
logic, and prove to us that there is a broad basis of universal 
ideas and beliefs underlying all denominations of Christians, 
Jews, infidels, and pagans, which remains forever one and 
indivisible. And the time must come when this voice of 
common-sense which so long and so patiently pleads to be 
heard amid the din and discord of opinions, will at last 
have a hearing in humanity’s great court of appeals; when 
it will be understood that not what any written Scripture, 
not what any ecclesiastical councils, not what any sects or 
churches pronounce to be authoritative, but what the com- 
mon voice of the race has to utter, will be eliminated and 
enforced as the divine oracles of the nations. 

The old idea that man is naturally averse to divine truth, 
that there is no preéstablished accordance and correspond- 
ence between the divine messages and human ears, is 
losing ground. And in the midst of a great wilderness of 
apparent unbelief, a more substantial faith is springing up; 
a faith that pierces down with its roots to a subsoil and 
takes hold of great ideas and principles, and, like the giant 
oak of the forest, is of a strength and vitality akin to the 
earth and the air by which it is nourished. 

The relation of God to man will gradually cease to be 
regarded under the old Jewish symbol of an absolute mon- 
archy, and the republican idea will prevail more and more ; 
and the wants of the people and the rights of the people 
will be recognized as well as the attributes of the ruler. 

The difference between the old forms of faith and the new 
is in nothing more marked or more distinctly formulated 
than in the inversion that is brought about of the tests of 
divine authority. According to the old faiths, the divine 
sanction of spiritual truth rests in the will and absolute 
sovereignty of God, irrespective of any want or claim of his 
creatures. “Thus saith the Lord” is its motto and its 
perpetual refrain. According to Scripture, the Lord is the 
potter, humanity the clay. The potter may fashion the clay 
as he chooses; the clay has no voice in the matter.. The 
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word of God is not to be disputed. No amendments are to 
be passed on it, no veto admissible. It is an absolute Mon- 
arch’s decree; there is nothing to do but obey. And if we 
asked for the test of the authority, if we claimed the right to 
be reasonably convinced whether the decree was genuine, 
we were pointed to the supernatural credentials borne by 
the messengers who brought us the word, and were told that 
there was the satisfactory test. 

But gradually human reason asserts its right to question 
and judge in matters of faith. And it goes on questioning 
and judging, till it arrives at the conviction that whatever 
* purports to be divine truth, yet is contrary to the clearest 
voices of humanity, cannot be genuinely divine. 

So, then, according to the rational believer, truth must be 
tested by man before it can be accepted as divine. It must 
be tested as faith and as conduct, individually and socially, 
by the common reason, the common conscience, the common 
heart and sentiment, the common social experiences of the 
race. There must be no discord between divine and human 
truth. That which is supremely human is divine; that 
which is divine, human. 

The individual and private conviction must, of course, 
come first. In the depths of the soul, usually of a few at 
first,—a few wise prophets and teachers —a few wholly 
unselfish workers in some great cause,—the light first 
dawns. It is often mixed up with, and partially obscured 
by, concomitant convictions which are local, national, or 
sectarian, and which are destined to be transitory, like the 
clouds and mists at sunrise. And there is profound truth in 
the universal conviction of these “prophets of the soul,” 
that their light is not their light, but God’s. They are but 
the recipients of the revelation; and all they utter first came 
to them from a divine inflowing. Gradually the light they 
receive steals down from their mountain-peaks into the 
valleys, and catches like flame from heart to heart, from 
mind to mind, till it becomes the possession of a multitude, 
and is organized into customs, institutions, laws, civiliza- 
tions. 
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These listeners to the divine voices teach with authority, 
as Jesus taught, and not as the scribes and schoolmen, be- 
cause out of the great magazine of universal ideas they bring 
a reinforcement to that sense of the truth already existing in 
the minds of their disciples. 

But it is not solely in profound individual or social expe- 
jences that moral and religious truths are authenticated as 
ivine. There is a satisfactory test of divine authority to 

we found in the practical realization of great ideas and prin- 
ciples in universally prevalent traditions, customs, institu- 
tions, laws which are known by long and general experience 
to be for the permanent good of the race. Whatever is thus 
proved must stand fast as having a sanction from above. 
Whatever is undisputed as essential to the moral and spirit- 
ual well-being of individuals and society, should be consid- 
ered as stamped with the divine seal. Its value as a uni- 
versally human belief and a human institution authenticates 
it as distinctly as any divine message recorded in the Bible. 

The Ten Commandments announced by Moses as super- 
naturally delivered to him to be proclaimed to the Israelites 
are based on human needs and the welfare of society. As 
far as they accord with the prevailing sentiment and convic- 
tion of mankind, they are eternal and divine law. They 
imply the great ideas of God, of spirit, of duty, of filial rela- 
tion to the Supreme Being, and of fraternal relation to our 
fellow-beings. Reason makes a broad distinction between 
them and the ritual laws of the Jews. They are not set 
aside by Christianity, and they accord with the moral law of 
other nations, ancient and modern. And the same may be 
said of the moral and religious codes of all the most culti- 
vated nations, as the Hindoo, Chinese, Ottoman, Persian. 

It is their use and adaptation to the good of society that 
gives to many social customs, recognized and practised by 
the civilized natioas, the prestige of the divine sanction or 
command. The right of men and women to their lives, to 
their property, to the regulation of their families, to justice 
in the eye of the law; the laws and customs relating to mar- 
riage, laws against incest, and, in most civilized countries, 
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against polygamy,—are divine sanctions because they are 
social benefits. All violence and barbarism are denounced 
as violation of God’s law; and peace and fraternity, which 
are the bonds of society, are held to be in accordance with 
it. Even the Jewish Sabbath has its divine meaning, 
endorsed by modern civilization in the consecration of one 
day of rest in seven. Public worship springs out of a 
spiritual need, and the custom stands on the ground of a 
social and private good, and not on a biblical command. 

Looked at in this way, all history is alive with the evi- 
dences of human effort to incarnate the divine wisdom. In 
the long, dreary nights of the ages, these nobilities of man 
flash like diamonds in the dark. .Moral and religious as 
well as intellectual evolution thus declares its processes 
through all the past. Some impulse of utilitarian necessity, 
and yet involving a nobler origin and a finer stuff than mere 
material use, has from time immemorial pushed society for- 
ward upon broader and higher paths. 

There is a certain common consent and determination of 
communities to set aside individual privileges, if they inter- 
fere with social needs. Even if the laws and customs are 
imperfect in not allowing sufficient individualism for all, 
still it is wisely thought they should far better exist than 
that each member of society should be his own law. Take 
the law of marriage, for instance, which may bear hardly on 
many ill-sorted couples, but which is known by the world’s 
oldest experience to be such a wise institution that excep- 
tional individual embarrassments should not weigh against 
it. There is reason in calling marriage a divine institution ; 
for it is designed to include the happiness of husband and 
wife according to intellectual, affectional, and sexual sympa- 
thies; to provide for and educate the children; to make 
homes and centres of domestic peace and virtue; and to 
exclude all that is sensual and lawless and degrading in 
private and social life. 

And thus of all such long-proved and time-honored insti- 
tutions it may be said that that which we find to be the 
best cement of society turns out to be of the same stuff as 
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that which we suppose holds the angelic hierarchy together: 
just as in science the spectroscope shows the sun and stars 
to be made of the same minerals and gases as our muddy, 
stony old ball of earth. In brief, truth must be thoroughly 
human before it can be recognized as divine. Things must 
be bound on earth before they are known to be bound in 
heaven. 

This is what I called an inversion of the tests of divine 
authority. The old faith says, Truth is of God, whether 
recognized or not by human souls. The new faith says, 
Truth is indeed of God, but its firmest and ultimate sanction 
is universal human acceptance. 

Will it be thought that this idea resolves morality and 
religion into a matter of utility and expediency? On the 
contrary, I am affirming that there is a law, an ideal, a power 
behind these, whose propulsions cannot be explained on the 
ground of expediency. That immense factor, conscience, 
can never be accounted for on this ‘narrow basis. Grant 
that conscience, individual and social, is a thing of growth 
and development. How could it have so grown and devel- 
oped, unless there had been an original germ and potency 
preordaining it to become the overmastering element it is? 
And why need it have developed beyond just what was 
necessary to an obedience to customary usage? How ac- 
count for that overplus of the moral sentiment which in all 
times has raised up prophets and leaders and saviors and 
martyrs? How account for its establishment as law com- 
manding universal assent? Because a spiritual idea is 
adopted by society and found to secure its well-being, it 
does not follow that the utility of that idea is the sole 
ground of its acceptance. Its incarnation is one fact, its 
apotheosis is another. Both are necessary to give it supreme 
authority. 

And both are results of laws of Nature and of the soul, 
which, sooner or later, are operating in society. 

The lights of science in our day —of all science in every 
department, material, psychical, social—have in nothing 
more benefited the world than in impressing upon the mind 

2 
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the universality and infallibility of law. It is this super- 
incumbent sense of law, everywhere, always, running out 
into a million radiations of complex effects, yet always the 
same, not to be escaped, not to be set aside, inexorable, 
eternal, that gives a new meaning to the constitution of 
things, visible and invisible,—a meaning that ancient times 
could not see. The unseen world, the world of intellect, of 
emotional forces, of conscience, and of the social conditions 
in which all these come into play,— the soul’s world, in fine, 
— has its laws just as well as the body and the surrounding 
universe. 

And yet there is always a lurking fear among conserva- 
tives lest with the coming in of scientific methods of 
thought, and of more freedom of speculation in matters of 
moral and religious belief, there should be a loosening of the 
bands of divine authority. These tremors are not peculiar 
to the Pope of Rome and his adherents, but seem to trouble 
all religious organizations, even the most liberal. Is there 
reason for any such fear? Is not the danger, if anywhere, 
that those who hold to an external or sentimental form of 
religion, without a firm basis of character to support them, 
should fall away from the path of rectitude? The tendency 
of some popular doctrines is to obscure the great fact, if not 
to deny it, that the life and interior character of every indi- 
vidual is the essential man, the creed but his outer crust. 

This change of base from the conception of divine author- 
ity as proceeding from the will of an absolute monarch to 
that of its resting on law and the nature and rights of man, 
seems to have a parallel in the analogous social idea, through 
the belief in which all free nations have acquired their polit- 
ical liberties. That old text of Paul, “The powers that be 
are ordained of God,” and which has been the talisman by 
which so many so-called Christian rulers have tyrannized 
without protest over their subjects, came from some old con- 
servative prejudice, doubtless, in the mind of this noble 
apostle of freedom. Our Puritan-blooded forefathers were 
certainly dreadful heretics in rejecting this, however scrupu- 
lous they were to adhere to his other doctrines. But were 
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they any the less true to the broader principles of authority 
they espoused? When they fell away from the authority of 
King George III., it was only to plant their feet more firmly 
on the natural rights of the colonies, and to announce their 
creed in the Declaration of Independence, which was a new 
page in the world’s political scriptures,— rather, we might 
say, a broad title-page to the nineteenth century’s volume of 
political rights. 

Only a few hundred years ago in Europe, the idea of 
implicit obedience to the will of the sovereign was so born 
and bred in the minds of the loyal Netherlanders, that it took 
many long, terrible years of the most bloody civil and relig- 
ious tyranny on record, to prepare the way for those politi- 
eal truths which were afterwards to bear such wide harvests 
in the New World. But when, after their protracted and 
arduous struggle, they recovered their liberty and grew to be 
a prosperous republic, they were only stronger than ever in 
their obedience to law. 

And so in matters of moral and religious faith, the bonds 
of authority only grow stronger as we emerge from amid the 
débris of old dogmas which have ceased to have a meaning 
and life for us, and espouse the cause of spiritual as we do 
of civil freedom. 

Shall we go up and down seeking for the sources of 
divine authority, when they are so near to us in our daily 
life? Can the eye escape from the light, or the ear from 
sound? Neither can the soul escape from the unseen forces 
that are mightier than all others: from truth, from princi- 
ples, from affections, from the unutterable beauty of the 
universe. Neither can it escape from God. Can anything 
be so near to us as that ineffable Reality? The old theologic 
stage-scenery represented him afar off. We were given a 
telescope to see him. Modern science with her microscope 
materializes him into atoms and physical force. But the 
wisest philosophy is hushed into awe before him as the Life 
of our lives, the Soul of all souls, the infinite Intelligence, 
Love, Power, in whom we live, move, and have our being. 

Were this ineffable Presence and Authority felt as it 
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should be felt, in the mysterious and. fateful net-work of 
spiritual laws, whose observance brings health of mind, 
heart, conscience, as their infraction ‘brings misery and 
degradation; were there, as there should be, as sensitive a 
perception of their reality as there is of the laws that govern 
our physical state,—do you think we should be so shocked 
and disheartened by these constantly recurring accounts 
of mercantile, political, and official fraud? No man volun- 
tarily puts his eyes out, or exposes himself to yellow fever, 
or walks over a precipice. Yet week after week come these 
records of a rotten honesty that covers up its putridity from 
all eyes in a smooth appearance of respectability and good 
church-standing. And we often ask, Is the country—are 
the times—getting radically more unprincipled? Are these 
things that overcome us, not like a “summer cloud,” but a 
pestilential malarial fog,—are they getting to be more and 
more prevalent, and so indicating a hollow, worm-eaten core 
of morality among us, or can they be explained by causes 
that give a more hopeful view for our country? 

Unfortunately many people are living in a sort of chaotic 
transition-state between the shedding of the old faiths and 
the sound growth of the new. Society is endangered by its 
exposure to this moulting condition. Our old props and 
buttresses are removed before the new architects have com- 
pleted their work. Ifa man has been trusting all his life to 
be saved through the merits of Christ, and not by his own 
character, and gradually becomes a disbeliever in the atone- 
ment and in hell-fire, without any clear faith in truth and 
virtue for themselves, we may reasonably wonder if, on the 
whole, he does not oftener succumb to temptations. 

There appears to be, however, a healthy tone of public 
opinion with regard to such delinquencies, and no reason for 
any serious discouragement. The signs of the times seem 
to indicate improvement in the general moral sense of the 
community. 

A noticeable sign that this doctrine of the higher law is 
taking possession of the minds of thoughtful and cultivated 
Americans, was brought to our notice not long ago by the 
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genuine applause that greeted Senator Bayard’s Phi Beta 
Kappa address in Cambridge, in what he said about the 
universality and sanctity of the unwritten law. It is upon 
this law in the hearts and reason of all the race, he said, 
that our liberties and rights and statutes have their basis. 
This idea was developed wisely and illustrated eloquently 
by the speaker, in its bearings upon the political and social 
state of the country. And, coming as it did from a Demo- 
cratic leader in Congress, it was a cheering sign of the 
times. It was taking a stand upon a basis of authority for 
the higher life, such as we have rarely seen in any politician 
or statesman of the day. It was to this doctrine of the 
higher law that our anti-slavery reformers appealed forty 
years ago, and got mobbed, tarred-and-feathered, and mur- 
dered for their fanaticism. Nowadays we applaud it; and 
especially when coming from the lips of a conspicuous man 
in that party which has been too often associated with pro- 
slavery, currency-inflation, ultra States-rights and secession, 
and, worse than all, we are forced to say, with violence and 
mob law. 

And it is not alone from American statesmen that we hear 
this high doctrine preached. It is getting to pervade our 
literature, and give it a sounder and loftier tone. Our poets, 
novelists, journalists, critics, historians, have caught this 
spirit of the age which compels a profound assent to the 
common basis of sentiment, morality, and religious belief, 
wherein sectarianism and provincialism in thought upon the 
most serious matters of character and life and duty are 
dying out from lack of sustenance. 

The whole history of thought in Christendom exhibits 
this process of successive retreating from external authori- 
ties inward towards a social spiritual sanctuary and fortress; 
a successive peeling-off, as it were, of the perishable outer 
wrappings of faith, and a coming down to the indestructible 
nucleus and living heart of all. We have got rid of the 
infallible Pope, the infallible Church, the infallible Bible, 
the infallible Pure Reason of the transcendentalists, and are 
coming to stand in larger numbers on the broad, self-evident 
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truths on which there is no dispute. This process of thought- 
evolution makes old creeds more unstable, and new creeds 
more difficult of construction; but it sets the souls of men 
free in the liberty of a larger belief that all the best religions 
and moralities have one tap-root in the nature and wants of 
the race. 

These universal elements are the salt, the cement, the 
conservative power, in the social life of the world. That 
simple doctrine and spirit of brotherhood which the great 
Teacher of Judea formulated as love to our neighbor is 
destined to an immortality upon earth which will preserve 
Christianity from passing away or sinking to a dead level 
with other religious; that clothes it in the colors of heaven ; 
that lifts it above Mohammedanism and Buddhism; that fills 
it with the potency of progress and spiritual evolution. 
Christianity will drop its mythologies, its records of miracles, 
its traits of superstition and childish or barbaric thought, its 
claims as an infallible and insulated word of God. It may 
drop its very name. But it can never surrender this inde- 
structible core—this heart of hearts—of human brother- 
hood and love. Society will only develop and enlarge the 
significance of this great idea. Paul said, “ Ye are members 
one of another”; but how limited was his thought, confin- 
ing this idea to a church, a small body of Christian 
believers! Now, this truth is authenticated as the vital 
bond which holds the world together. We see now how 
the whole race is intermingled and cemented together in 
such a wonderful and many-sided life, that we cannot move 
a step or perform a single action without depending upon 
something that mankind has done for us. All our external 
life, in its minutest operations from dawn to midnight, every 
day of our lives, is possible only as associated with human 
activity and products. And no less so in our mental, affec- 
tional, and spiritual existence, in which we can no more dis- 
pense with human life around us than the lungs can breathe 
without air. 

And this element of brotherhood involves all the virtues 
and graces of natural religion. Abou Ben Adhem, the friend 
of man, is the best friend of God. 
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Our instinctive shrinking from those people who are 
called pious, and whose orthodoxy and self-conscious right- 
eousness envelop them as with a robe of outward sanctity ; 
the instinct which leads us to trust a person of solid charac- 
ter though he hardly knows how the inside of a church 
looks, and which prefers an infidel friend of justice and 
mercy to a mean and acrid pietist,— finds its justification in 
the great court of public sentiment. And the records of 
that court are so many contributions to the broad faith of 
the Universal Church. 

“ But what new truths do you propose to give us in place 
of those which we considered fundamental in the old faith?” 
asks the conservative. The liberal believer might answer, 
“We do not propose to give you any fundamental truths, 
any foundation but that which should have been at the 
bottom of your old beliefs, to make them worth anything.” 
The province of the new faith is to restore what is essen- 
tially human and divine in the old foundations; not to build 
on the merits and atoning blood of Christ, but on whatever 
living and permanent truth Christ embodied in his life and 
teachings; not on man’s fallen nature, but on his indestruct- 
ible powers of recovery and regeneration and progress; not 
on habits of self-torturing conscience and haunting fear of 
hell, but on manly resolve to go forward and do the duty 
that lies nearest; not on the alluvial soil of shallow theolo- 
gies, but on the deep-laid rock-foundations of the eternal 
religion of humanity. 

“But you would give us a religion of reason and not of 
the heart,” says an objector. Not so. Every faculty and 
quality of our nature, in proportion to its worth, must be 
recognized in the new faith. The affections, no less than 
the intellect and conscience, are enlisted in its interests. 
That which deals with man’s entire round of relations with 
his fellow-men must needs have largely to do with his affec- 
tions. The stronger these affections cling, the closer ties 
they make with family or friends, the more need of their 
purification from the grosser senses and the more turbulent 
passions. If the customs of civilization teach this, how 
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much more ought they to be impressed by those higher ideas 
and principles without which the best civilization cannot 
exist ! 

Indeed, I should say that liberal religion should be, of all 
forms of religion, that which has most to do with the heart; 
for one of its main principles is love in place of fear. 

It is then from the soul, or rather from the grand republic 
of souls gathered from all times, nations, religions, and all 
together voting on the basis of a common nature,—it is 
from the sanctity of long-established truths, principles, 
beliefs, customs,—that we derive our tests of divine author- 
ity. As we derive our faith in broader political principles 
both a priori and from the experience of nations, so do we 
derive our faith in the great spiritual realities. In our 
tyrannical dynasty of sects, this may sound like a new 
doctrine to some ears. But that will be only because it has 
so recently been formulated from those natural convictions 
which have survived their long imprisonment in the subter- 
ranean cells of Catholic and Protestant sectarianism, and 
have escaped alive and sane into the freer air of these later 
times. Back of all scriptures and churches a light shines 
through them in such a way that they seem more or less, 
like the moon and planets, self-luminous. And if my evan- 
gelical objector says, “This is only natural religion,” I reply, 
“So much the better.” Natural religion is of the same stuff 
with what you try to insulate as revealed religion. They are 
both natural, both revealed, else how could we know any- 
thing of them? If there bea difference it is of degree, not 
quality. It is the same divine wisdom which speaks through 
both. 

The difficulty some people have in establishing in their 
minds an eternal basis of divine authority, after having 
given up the old biblical idea of fealty to an absolute king, 
is that they are still fettered by an outworn style of religious 
education. God and spiritual realities somehow exist for 
them in a sphere apart froma the secular, daily, hourly life of 
man. All the religions of the world have, without excep- 
tion, looked for the sources of divine authority in tae super- 
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natural instead of in the natural; for some deity afar off, 
who approaches man only at long intervals and with special 
interpositions in human affairs. But deity touches on all 
sides, penetrates and speaks through us when we are uncon- 
scious of a divine presence. What need of a miracle, when 
we have this daily miracle of God in man? What need of 
the sacred proclamations of priests and councils that the 
gates are lifted and the king of glory is coming in, when the 
still, small voice has already whispered it ? 

The great mission of spiritual reform may be to utterly 
secularize religion; to take it out from the old mystical, 
biblical circle of associations, and make it the most real and 
fundamental and practical matter of life. Man by his nature 
is pledged to the right and not to the wrong side of things. 
He carries his own authority,—the immanent God, the 
Over-soul, in him, yet above him,—as though he carried 
about with him one end of a life-sustaining atmospheric 
column, the other end of which is Deity itself. The author- 
ity is one he cannot escape from, because God is in all 
things, and a divinely human power constrains us, unawares, 
in the direction of right, of truth, of kindness, and all the 
fair humanities. It is not enough that we dethrone the 
Jewish Jehovah, not enough that we vacate the idea of a 
sovereign power always above us, but seldom or never in us. 
Religion, considered in its modern sense as the highest life 
of man, can only be supremely vital when it is in harmony 
with our ideal of all that is good and true and beautiful, 
when it touches man in every posture and relation, like the 
laws of Nature. 

The symbolic conceptions of Deity that satisfied our fore- 
fathers will have to be materially modified, if not changed. 
Science and common-sense demand it, no less than the affec- 
tions and conscience. What was it that prompted you just 
now to speak the truth, when a white lie would have been 
more to your advantage? What was it impelled you toa 
deed of justice or kindness, when it would have been a 
sweet satisfaction to give a loose rein to your selfish greed 
or your angry passions? And what is that great power that 
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moves large masses of men to the right instead of to the 
wrong, and carries forward further than we thought was 
possible the great revolutions and reforms in society? There 
can be but one answer. 

When we look back at the course of history, when we 
consider that minute are of the great circle supplied by our 
own experiences, and see how things tend evermore towards 
an ideal standard of good and truth, how pitiful seems the 
sophistry of the materialists who would ascribe to expe- 
diency all this magnetic attraction of human nature in the 
right direction! Philosophy is false to itself if it attempts so 
to explain it. For after all is done, there remains always 
this insoluble residuum; v7z., that there will always be a 
sense of authority somewhere, which the doctrine of expe- 
diency cannot account for. Will you say that mankind has 
agreed to “make believe” to consider that divinely binding 
on men which is found in the long run expedient for the 
good of society? There still remains the unchanging con- 
viction that it is divine, and this is the insoluble residuum, 
the unexplained mystery. Who told us it was divine? 
Why not simply say it was the sum total of human wisdom? 
How account for the intuition perpetually arising to con- 
front us, that there is and must be always an ideal so much 
beyond and above what is necessary for carrying on the 
work of society, that it utterly puts out the tallow-dips of 
the utilitarian philosophers? 

Let us hope that a new era of religious thought is coming 
in which the Infinite Being authenticates his presence and 
authority by the incessant manifestation of himself in the 
daily life of every individual, confirming that presence and 
authority over and over again by appeal to the experiences 
of the human race in all times. 

CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 


While choosing this subject as being in my estimation a 
grave one, I am fully aware of what may be said of the 
minor importance which mere manners should hold,— that 
manners are not necessarily indicative of character and real 
worth, because there are most polished villains of both 
sexes, and there are boorish saints. The elegant manners of 
the man or woman of society in the drawing-room may 
indeed be no token of a noble or gentle character; graceful 
movements may be taught by the dancing-master; rules of 
etiquette strictly studied and observed, yet the proficient be 
neither better nor worse as man or woman. 

Granting, then, that there may be a superficiality in 
manners so that they are not necessarily a criterion of char- 
acter, yet we all acknowledge a pleasure in meeting per- 
sons of pleasing manners. The rules of society-etiquette 
are what help to lift us above a certain rudeness of living, 
so that even if affected they are better than the roughness 
of uncivilized life. But although an easy carriage of the 
body and a courteous demeanor may not be valueless in 
. Society, yet it is to another phase of manners that I wish 
rather to draw attention: to home-manners, street-manners, 
and the like, in our common every-day life. 

What should be the foundation for our social and family 
intercourse? “The Golden Rule,” says one. Yet how shall 
we carry this out in actual living day by day? How shall I 
preserve my own interests and not sacrifice everything to 
my neighbor? 

First, then, a true politeness must be founded upon con- 
scientiousness; there can be no other basis. “ What!” you 
will say. “The true grace is the unconscious grace: shall I be 
forever applying my rule of duty to measure every action?” 
I reply, “ Not exactly this.” But what does conscientious- 
ness mean? A consideration of right and wrong in life, 
and making rules for our actions thereby. No one lives for 
himself or herself alone; more or less ties we all have, even 
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the most solitary. As we are not hermits, then, we must 
have some method in our intercourse with ‘one another; it 
may not be a carefully thought-out plan, yet some principle 
does guide us more or less. 

One question arises at once: How far is self to be consid- 
ered, and how far are others? My interests and those of 
others clash often,—require yielding of the one’s or the 
other’s: which shall it be? Arbitrariness says, “I must be 
considered first, when there is opposition of interests.” 
Servility says, “I am ready to be placed last.” Timidity 
whispers, “Pray let me make no trouble.” What does a 
true self-respect require? Do you not see there is a little 
intricacy here? 

Self-respect means a true estimation of the value of 
humanity as existing in myself,—the human being. I can- 
not correctly estimate this humanity in others while under- 
estimating it in myself. I cannot be the best judge of what 
others need for comfort and happiness, if I have no concep- 
tion of what “the human in me” requires and seems justified 
in demanding. Out of a faithful conscientiousness must 
spring “regard for others’ rights,” or, where these seem 
unknown, “tenderness.” Let us see where these guides 
will lead us; for there are so many varying relations in 
which we stand to those around us, that differences often 
arise among the most judicious. 

It seems almost true, of manners in this broad sense, as 
well as in society-etiquette, that women are supreme, or can 
do as they wish. Woman gives the laws for social inter- 
course; and it therefore behooves us as women to look 
sharply at this whole sphere of manners, that at least here, 
where none disputes our rights, we establish a perfect har- 
mony of action, which shall be a prognostic of our method 
of action in wider spheres as they open before us. Have we 
always reason for pride in what we have thus far achieved ? 
Every person, rich as well as poor (for we expect it of these 
latter), high as well as low (for we demand it of these 
latter), genius as well as commonplace people (for we 
never forgive its omission in these latter), owes duties of 
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consideration to those around him or her. “But,” says 
some admirer of genius, “he or she is so absorbed in his 
occupation, he has so many more important interests, there 
is so much needed to be done, he cannot fritter away his 
time upon every trifler, cannot be expected to be even 
aware of our existence at times, in the overwhelming absorp- 
tion and insatiable demands of his work. And the greatest 
good and the greatest works would be left undone, if so 
much thought is to be given to minor things and inferior 
people.” Now here are both correct and incorrect state- 
ments. Genius does need retirement, and has claims upon a 
thoughtful consideration. But let us look at some of the 
creations of our great minds. What are they generally? 
Work for humanity, using human beings for the instru- 
ments or the material. How then shall these tools, this sub- 
stance, be treated, be it by artist or philosopher, reformer or 
statesman? All of these need the lesser minds. I do not 
usually wish to blunt my tools or deface my material. The 
better, the more carefully, I handle these, the more I effect. 
Why should it not be so here? 

We acknowledge this truth in some cases at once. The 
physician with the humane manner and the equal ability 
will be the beloved and esteemed one. The statesman 
cannot afford a haughty disregard of his constituents, and 
knows it well. The lawyer calculates upon a winning 
manner. The reformer must, if he will succeed in his 
efforts, pay his tribute to the glimmering sparks he finds in 
his subject. The teacher can hardly exist without it. 

All of us who have a little more education, more power of 
thought, more insight, more executive ability, will accom- 
plish double the amount, if with these needed qualities we 
combine a truly kindly consideration for others; if by some 
happy word, or trifling attention, or thoughtful act, costing 
us so little, we show to those who look up to us with so 
much expectation and respect, that we feel the human in us 
yearning towards the human in them, and each feeling the 
need of the other. 

In these days when we women are stepping out from our 
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exclusive home-life, and feeling that we have a more than 
passive interest in the work of our times, feeling, too, a little 
bewildered by the wider view, and uncertain on some dis- 
puted points, we are ready to receive counsel and to hear 
opinions from those who we know have greater advantages ; 
and those who have these, can accomplish so much by ten- 
derly, humanely helping with sisterly hands, not standing 
afar off and throwing down to those below, as it were, the 
morsels of their superior wisdom. 

Do not say, then, that greater interests or superior talent 
or excelling ability exempts any one from the cultivation of 
the social graces; for the latter are needed components in 
the highest works of the former. 

Let us begin the closer consideration of our subject where 
all must begin,— with childhood. I think human beings 
need, especially during the formative period, to respect some 
one in order to be saved from barbarism; it seems to be an 
essential of humanity. In European countries, the forma- 
tion of society into classes, although artificially created at 
first, gives scope for the exercise of this natural quality. 

Here in republican America, with no grades of individ- 
uals, we began by looking up to our ministers. Think in 
what awe the parsons of old days were held, and we shall 
recognize that some of that inherited reverence, or need of 
respecting some one, which our ancestors brought with them 
to these wilds, was bestowed upon the ministers of religion. 
Time has changed this; but I sometimes feel, and I think 
you will all acknowledge, there is something wanting in the 
children of America. An affected reverence, a pretended 
respect, we do not ask; but young America seems growing 
up without any person to look up to as superior. Inde- 
pendence of spirit, self-reliance, and energy are all good ; 
but not when they deteriorate into arrogance, self-conceit, 
and presumption. We are living in a wide-awake, question- 
ing age, full of wonders; who can be surprised, then, if the 
young, dazzled by their little knowledge acquired, see them- 
selves in distorting mirrors which magnify beyond recogni- 
tion ? 
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Will you ask what I propose? I propose that we incul- 
cate something of the old Chinese respect for age. I would 
have every child taught, and if necessary compelled, to 
respect those older than himself. The child of a certain 
age looks upon the younger child as his inferior in knowl- 
edge or strength: this natural feeling I would cherish 
earnestly. By and by, I will allow, the child may see that 
years do not always bring superior knowledge: then I call 
into play another element, of which I should like to speak 
farther on, as being also necessary in the child’s training. 

But the child should yield to the adult, should show him 
respect in all his manners. This should be the general rule. 
I would revive some of the old-time strict rules even, rather 
than see the opposite extreme now so prevalent; and this I 
would do for the advantage of the children themselves, and 
not for the sake of the comfort of elders alone. 

The conceitedness of children is a most striking feature of 
modern society. The many appliances of ingenuity for pro- 
ducing amusements and instruction for children are having 
an injurious effect by fostering their feeling of importance. 
Some counterbalance is needed. Especially is this observable 
in some of our middle-class people, as the common schools 
now introduce so many studies once regarded as accom- 
plishments accessible to the few only; and the admiring 
parents, astonished at the displayed success of their o/T- 
spring, are looked upon by the latter, at first with pity, then 
with contempt. I would bring back into use some of the 
old-time customs, and children should show outward tokens 
of respect to adults, abroad and at home, to strangers and 
to all with whom they have daily intercourse. 

I have observed that children of the lowest and the high- 
est classes oftenest exhibit a peculiarly contemptuous man- 
ner to adults, which, although having its origin in very 
different sources, yet possesses similar traits. 

For instance, an old man or woman shabbily or eccentri- 
cally dressed would be liable to the same mockery when so 
unfortunate as to be passing along the street when a school 
of the children of North End roughs was just dismissed, as 
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when a school of the children of West End exquisites. 
The arrows might be thrown from more elegant bows in the 
latter case, but would pierce as deeply as in the former. In 
the one, it is the insolence of superior wealth; in the other, 
the brutality of coarse surroundings. Said an instructress 
in an institution where the exercises were of a nature to 
develop the muscles, and thus required some license, “I 
must hold a tight rein on my pupils from such and such 
quarters—elegant districts were these;—they incline to 
overstep bounds more than the others.” At the opposite end 
of the same city, on a certain occasion the scholars in a 
school rebel, shut up the principal in a cellar, and for awhile 
pandemonium reigns above him. 

Thus the ruder, lower nature exists in both extremes,— 
where we least expect it, judging by the fair exterior, as 
well as where the externals make us tremble at the possible 
development. 

Let me tell you two little experiences of mine lately, 
illustrative of my point as regards adults and children. I 
was walking in a quiet part of a street with no person in 
sight but a well-dressed boy of twelve, who, as he passed, 
caused something to strike me between the shoulders, pro- 
ducing a stinging pain. I turned to see if I recognized him, 
when with some insolent remark he passed on with pre- 
tended innocence. It was an unprovoked rudeness. 

A few weeks later, I alighted from a horse-car during a 
heavy thunder-shower, and stepped into the waiting-room. 
A boy with two umbrellas in his hand was on the sidewalk, 
eagerly watching the passengers. Evidently ‘disappointed in 
his object, he returned into the station-house to wait longer. 
He saw my unprovided condition, and said, “If you would 
like, I will walk to your house with you, as I have two 
umbrellas ;” and went home with me with all modesty, as if 
he were doing what any boy would do. 

Now here outward conditions of life were the same, I am 
sure. But the one had never been taught respect even, 
while the other had learned consideration for others, and 
needed no prompter when the occasion arrived. 
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Cases occur where a child will, through education and 
superior surroundings, perhaps become more intelligent and 
refined than the adult with whom circumstances connect 
him. What then? Here comes in play that tenderness 
which has been trained to see a common humanity in all, 
low or high, wise or foolish. With his acquisition of knowl- 
edge developing his intellectual powers, develop also the 
affectionate side of the child’s nature, which shall make him 
wish to enlighten rather than to scorn, to pity rather than 
to deride, to offer service rather than to abuse ignorance. 

Should it be crime or drunkenness, what then? 

I must freely say that as regards the children of criminals, 
Ihold it to be the duty of the State to remove them from 
the moral pollution as I would from a physical pestilence ; 
and if the relatives could not or would not provide for them, 
the State should. A drunken parent or other kin is a terri- 
ble misfortune; but here tenderness, where respect has been 
crushed out, may effect much, and the very exercise of pity, 
forbearance, and a wise compassion might be better helps to 
strengthen one’s own self against any inherited tendency 
than the strictest prohibitory law. 

I am often struck in public cars by the behavior of chil- 
dren. No child, unless of very tender age, should sit ina 
horse-car when an adult, man or woman, is without a seat. 
But here the parents often interfere, and I hear some 
saying, “I have paid for my child’s seat, and he has a right 
to it.” Ah! there is the trouble,—‘“the right.” No, he 
has not. He has a right to something better than mere 
return for his money: he has a right to the opportunity for 
acquiring that sweetest of graces,—respect for those older 
than himself; the strength gained by self-denial; the pleas- 
ure of giving comfort to others. The child has so little 
opportunity to do anything for adults compared with what 
is done for him, that he should be tanght to seize every 
chance. 

But how do we often act? We draw our heads stiffly up, 
or look another way, and sometimes even lay a repressing 
hand upon the willing little child when we see an adult 
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standing, while our child, who, if at home, could hardly be 
kept seated for needed rest, sits comfortably there. These 
are little things; but good manners mean attention to all the 
little things which make daily life. Do we not ourselves 
show a peculiar want of consideration when travelling? It 
seems to produce a kind of metamorphosis, not of a very 
agreeable species; as witness the difficulties in seating 
women passengers in horse-cars, and the occupancy of four 
seats by two or even one person in steam-cars, and the like. 
“Oh,” says some reader, “this conscientiousness is a most 
troublesome companion sometimes. Now must we introduce 
it into our journeys too?” 

When a true conscientious consideration for others has 
become a part of our nature, when we begin with the chil- 
dren and instil the principle of respect for the right, con- 
scientiousness will become a part of our nature, and will no 
more be troublesome in its reminders; we shall no more be 
tempted to take more than our due share of the seats in the 
cars than we should to surreptitiously appropriate any other 
property not our own. 

There is another element, of which I have hesitated to 
speak,— intangible, ethereal, evading my grasp as I attempt 
to detain it that I may reflect its image to you in words; 
yet powerful; for there is no one, high or low, rich or poor, 
cultivated or ignorant, from youngest infancy onward, who 
does not recognize it at once, and feel its soothing, or cheer- 
ing, or restraining power. Some believe it a naturai gift 
lying in the temperament, others that it is a carefully and 
even artfully cultivated accomplishment; yet all bow to its 
power, are charmed with its beauty. I can best define it by 
the word refinement, using the term in its original sense. 
There seems in the possessors of it a finer fibre of soul, 
making it impossible for them to be otherwise,—a “finer 
grain,” we say of such,—and that produces that clearer sight 
(or insight) which sees more and sooner than others; that 
quicker, sharper hearing which detects tone, variations, 
gradations of sound: and to this finer vision and hearing 
the hand and voice are obedient in their responses. We 
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half-blind mortals only see the flushing cheek, and quivering 
lip, and dimmed or tearful eye when it is too late. Those 
blessed ones, with this keener vision, saw, as it were, the 
flush ere it crimsoned the cheek, the emotion before it shook 
the lip, the moisture before it clouded the eye. Blessed 
gift!—for do you not see it does not heal but prevents the 
wound? We half-deaf mortals only hear the ejaculations, 
protests, and apologies; but these blessed ones detect a 
pathos of which we, with our dull ears, hear nothing,—a 
cry for help unheard by us, a plaintive cadence which to us 
was discontent or ingratitude, an overpowering emotion 
vibrating in the voice which to us was anger or insolence. 

Now we may be conscientious and even tender-hearted, 
yet lacking in this refinement of manners in social inter- 
course. Can it be acquired? Ifso, how? I believe it can, 
because, sounding the depths of our subject, has it not its 
root in conscientiousness also? An enlightened conscien- 
tiousness truly, with clearer views of the claims of others, 
where self has stepped farther into the background and 
from that retirement observes with a vision aided by hu- 
manity, perceives with a hearing intensified by beneficence. 
Hence flow forth so naturally those delightful gestures, 
words, glances, which have such universal power, and yet 
seem so a part of the possessor that we deem them Nature’s 
gifts not to be possessed by all. 

There rises before me now one type of elegant manners 
which I wish I might delineate so that you could see her as 
she looks to me in memory’s glass. Tall, graceful figure, 
but with no appearance of fragility; soft white curls shad- 
ing not obscuring the face; dark brown eyes where the soul 
shone forth,—this is the external appearance. She needs 
not to speak, for her motions and gesture are the hospitable 
inviters to enter a house which, I only need say, planned by 
her, is her counterpart. She speaks cordially, yet a most 
soothing welcome is in her words and tones; there are 
dignity and graciousness and heartiness and gratification in 
her tone and manner. I am the stranger, my companion 
the friend. We have not seen her new abode: she shows it, 
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praises it, or lets us praise it; not a breath even makes me 
envious or even wistful. It is hers in all its glorious beauty, 
not for herself, but for others just as much; and far off as I 
am from her, I feel a participation in it all. What Nature 
and art have helped her to collect, she collected for me, 
whose only point of contact with her is my human condi- 
tions. 

What was it that beamed from her serene eye, diffused 
itself in every simple gesture, thrilled me in every tone of 
her voice, and even flowed from the folds of her plain dress? 

She has had a chequered life; has needed and used 
strength of body and mind; has had deep, bitter trials in 
her affections; you know her time has still many claims 
upon it: yet how peaceful and serene her manner; how you 
feel she has restrained passion, and is now putting aside 
anxieties and troubles to attend to her guests! She did not 
know how I rested in her gracious placidity, where no hurry 
came, where time had no existence more. 

I should like now to see how these principles of which I 
speak may apply to actual every-day life, and first to 
speak of a change which has come within the last fifty 
years in the life of many American cities, especially here in 
Boston. Hotels, boarding-houses, and tenement-houses have 
multiplied, and many think such life is not conducive to 
refined manners. Can you give any good reason for this? 
What does such life signify,— I mean a boarding-house life ? 
It is a home for the time being,— for childhood, a poor sub- 
stitute, I grant; but some of us must make it the centre of 
our own home feelings, our household hearth. Can you see, 
then, why it should purposely be deprived of even this 
modest claim to be a temporary home, by an entire change 
from home observances ? 

If we would but look upon the inmates when we enter, as 
participators in a home which we are all helping to form, 
then we should have kindly greetings, little attentions in 
sickness and sorrow, a friendly assistance and sharing of 
cares, a table behavior which divides the good and takes 
its share of the inferior, thus doubling the former and halv- 
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ing the latter. But you say, “We must defend ourselves 
against greed and usurpation: yield, and you will be always 
imposed upon.” 

I agree with you. If you always yield, if you do not 
respect the human within yourself, no one else will. But 
have you not faith to believe that a consideration of the 
rights of others will finally bring consideration of yours? 

Oh, the blessing of little attentions shown by those of 
greater means, in these boarding-houses, to those of less! 
One gentle-mannered person, thoughtful of others, hospita- 
ble with small or great means, greeting the morning with a 
bright smile, and blessing the hard pillow with a hopeful 
“ Good-night,” lights up the sorriest boarding-house. Ah! 
those poor little rooms need often a deal of such light to 
disperse clouds of loneliness and anxiety and disappoint- 
ment. 

Do not say manners is a superficial subject only. Even if 
it were so, what do we know of most persons beyond the 
surface? Ah! that we all felt this more keenly, and pre- 
sented more agreeable surfaces to each other. 

It may be true, however, that in boarding-houses we need 
to be more on our guard, because the close connection into 
which we are inevitably brought destroys some privacy and 
fosters a spirit of comparison, rivalry, and competition. We 
are restless and need quieting, and a hotel is pervaded 
with its own spiritual as well as material atmosphere. Yet 
it may be thought the contact of so many individuals of 
such various temperaments might produce by the inces- 
sant friction a polished smoothness, like the pebbles of the 
sea-shore stirred by the waves. Yet may not this com- 
parison be followed out, and as the beach-pebbles are most 
beautiful there where the water heightens their lustre, but 
look dull and so changed that we wonder at our own esti- 
mation of them, when seen elsewhere,—so it is often with 
the polish acquired by daily and hourly intercourse with 
varying minds, especially where this is simply superficial as 
the rubbing of the stones? Too often such persons, removed 
from their accustomed sphere, exhibit a want of that true 
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politeness which sees a peer in every one, a person having 
equal rights to everything around him, claims upon one’s 
consideration, tenderness, and even self-denial. For it seems 
as if our greatest danger is our desire to possess the best for 
ourselves; not that we wish to deprive others of anything, 
but that we do not wish to be shorn of anything which we 
might have had. It is this looking out for the main chance, 
this being on the alert to guard against intrusion, loss, or 
limitation, which prevents that ease in our social intercourse 
which is probably one great charm in European society, 
where the boundaries are set by long-established formulas, 
where “rank” has drawn strict lines. We are struggling 
either to obtain or maintain a position, and our native kind- 
liness is often thrust into the background under the 
pressure. 

How shall we treat servants? How can you use the 
word respect for a person whose very occupation insensibly 
inspires a child with anything but respect, because to the 
child these duties seem low in kind, and therefore lowering 
to the doer of them? Servants also, by their gross ignorance 
and silly conduct, often compel intelligent children to feel 
for them contempt. 

Suppose a primeval state, or a colony in a wilderness, or 
a sudden reverse of fortune changing our circumstances so 
that every office must be performed by ourselves. Now in 
these conditions, however refined and cultivated, however 
artistic or poetic, however sensitive and ethereal, we are yet 
in the flesh; in all of us there exists something very animal,— 
a part of our nature whose demands must be satisfied, which 
is very despotic, and lets us feel the force of its grip very 
sensibly, bringing philosopher, poet, artist, and the embryo 
sylph even, under its yoke. That part will be heard and 
obeyed. You may call it the baser part, but you cannot 
ignore it. 

Now this being so, it must be ministered to. If you say 
the claims of the brain are superior, I agree with you; but 
if the claims of the former are exigent and imperious, if 
without their satisfaction the brain is helpless, how shall I, 
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if I feel drawn to these higher occupations, treat those who 
minister in the lower but indispensable ones? 

The child who sees disagreeable work done for him by the 
servant will not from nature be rude to the one who does it 
for him." He may possibly feel a sense of superiority 
because it is done for him, for it is said we are naturally 
indolent; but as a child through want of strength or capac- 
ity must have many things done for him, his first feeling 
towards a servant would be gratitude, did he not see or hear 
something different from elders. Our tone, our own man- 
ner, even if no careless word escape us, is felt by the child. 

Conscientiousness must be our best guide. With an igno- 
rant, or insolent, or careless servant, we are much tried, and 
have the best opportunity to practise those virtues whose 
completeness makes the perfection of good manners. 

I think that reproof of servants or disparaging remarks 
upon their work should never, even under great provocation, 
be given in the presence of children. The child is not yet 
capable of understanding fully the relation between em- 
ployer-adult and employé-adult. But when the ignorance 
or folly of a servant is observed by the child, then a feeling 
of tenderness arising from the mutual humanity will prevent 
a display of contempt in word or action. 

From servants let us step to employés of other kinds. 
We women are the teachers of manners at home to our chil- 
dren, both boys and girls; and it is here that so much is 
done by example. Let us suppose a lady sits in her cham- 
ber en déshabillé,—the bell rings. “Oh dear!” she ex- 
claims; “a caller I suppose.” The servant enters,— “ Miss 
Jones, the dressmaker, wishes to see you.” ‘Oh, she’s 
nobody: tell her to come right up.” Another lady similarly 
situated says, “Ask her to walk up here,” and meets her 
with the words, “I shall have to ask you to excuse my 
dress, but I have been very busy to-day.” 

It is a trifle ; but the quick-eared child of each has caught 
the difference,—she has received a lessonin manners. When 
the former’s child has grown into young-ladyhood, she will 
say to the servant, “Tell her to wait,” and the pale, tired 
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seamstress may stand a half-hour or more in the hall for the 
caprice of a thoughtless girl. 

“T will come down directly; put a chair by the register 
for her,” says the daughter of the latter; and she leaves the 
story or the game as soon as she can to attend the appoint- 
ment with her employé. 

I was on an errand at the elegant house of a friend on one 
of the intensely hot days of last June, when we were inter- 
rupted (a frequent occurrence in this active lady’s house) 
by a message,—‘“ two women from the country on business 
wished to see her.” They were ushered in where we were, 
and attended to at once. My friend could not give them 
the employment desired, nor, as she added, “ would there be 
any opportunity later in the season, as the places were full;” 
but she softened the evident disappointment by a few kindly 
expressions. “I am sorry you have come so far for no pur- 
pose.” “TI fear you have felt the heat very much.” “Can 
I do anything for you? Would you not like a glass of cold 
water?” And when they assented, she did not ring for 
glasses, but herself went out and brought in the water. 
Yet they were strangers, and had not even the attraction of 
poverty to make them interesting. 

That was a trifle to do, you say. Yes, and so small that 
we ought to be ashamed if we ever forget to do it. 

Do not say conscientiousness lays too great a burden upon 
you,— that you long for a release ; conscientiousness is your- 
self, only to be laid down with your life. Every one you 
meet needs you in some way. The greeting, even, which 
you. withhold may be just what I had vital need of; and if I, 
then also others: your child, your husband, your friend or 
kindred or passing acquaintance. “ But,” you say, “I am 
sometimes so weary, full of cares and work, that the social 
demands become burdensome ; and this trained conscientious- 
ness will make them only more exacting.” Then comes in 
self-respect to your aid. Treat the human “I” as you treat 
the human “you”: admit its claims; soothe it; gratify it; 
do not wound it; anticipate its wants. 

“ Yet, after all,” one objects, “ there seems in some points 
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to be no real standard of manners. Such difference of opin- 
jon upon vulgarity, for instance. What one condemns as 
vulgar, another finds no fault with, and a third even ap- 
proves, or at least gives sufficient excuses or reasons for.” 

I would say, whenever I exert myself to show my supe- 
riority to others around me, or to any with whom I have 
some grounds in common, whether it be in externals or 
internals,— whenever I ostentatiously display and endeavor 
thus to attract attention to qualities or possessions of mine 
which I believe superior to those of my surroundings,— then 
I am vulgar, whether I do this by a loud voice, or an ec- 
centric apparel, or officious zeal, or a gaudy display of my 
riches. JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


[What is called Spiritualism has a large and, we believe, increasing 
constituency. There is such a craving to know something of the unseen 
world that some men have always been ready to force their way into it 
and take violent possession of its secrets. Remarkable phenomena have 
been reported, and those who believe in them are to be numbered by 
millions. Some of these reputed facts we undertake neither to deny nor 
explain. So much that is uncertain, visionary, and even dishonest, has 
been mixed up with what is true, that in our attempted investigations we 
have always felt that we were standing on unstable ground. We have 
found no satisfactory evidence of facts alleged, and still less of the con- 
clusions drawn from them. 

But there are thoughtful, honest, and fair-minded persons who do 
believe in Spiritualism, and the belief is so widely spread as to become 
a part of the history of the times. It is well for us, therefore, to 
know something of the views entertained on the subject by some of its 
most intelligent advocates. On this account we publish the following 
article.—Ep. ] 

“And he said unto me, Write: for these words are true and faithful.” 


Walking one day of December, 1862, upon a familiar rail- 
road causeway within the limits of Boston, our attention 
was drawn to a piece of granitic quartz lying among the ten 
thousand other stones which formed the gravelly embank- 
ment. On picking it up and turning it over, we found that 
a portion of the stone had crumbled out from the under side, 
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so as to leave two veins of white quartz, easily recognized, 
though roughly broken, to be in the form of the Christian 
cross. We accepted the emblem with joy and trembling. 
Such, we thought, had been our experience in the cause of 
modern Spiritualism. Drawn first to examine the external 
phenomena seemingly from motives of curiosity, we had 
learned, upon entering deeper into the examination, that 
we had found no bauble with which to amuse an idle hour, 
but had taken up the cause, the very cross of Christ,— the 
cross, because it had been the occasion of the deepest suffer- 
ing in our life hitherto; and of Christ, because the suffering 
had come ever out of our desire and persistent search after 
the true way of life in all things, both of the body and 
spirit. 

Under similar promptings and convictions, others have 
entered upon labors to which they have felt themselves 
called in the name of Spiritualism, through trial and suffer- 
ing finding their better purification. Many inquirers, how- 
ever, have been prone to think that in their simple accept- 
ance of the spiritual phenomena they have not only found 
the way to heaven, but have entered the very gates! To 
such we would say, there is no high road opened now, 
more than before, upon which an idler has merely to set his 
foot and find himself drawn up to the heavenly mansions 
without effort or labor on his part. The recorded errors of 
early Spiritualists are like gravestones, marking the spots 
where the seekers after modern spiritual things have been 
drawn off into: pitfalls sunk of old to catch all who might 
wander from the true path; while the successes of others 
only point the way up the steep ascent, which is yet full of 
dangers and obstacles. That these difficulties should become 
less and less numerous and more easily overcome as the 
pilgrim advances in the search after truth, is to be expected, 
and will be realized in proportion as he is faithful to his 
highest promptings at and from the start; and so each suc- 
ceeding generation of men will advance on the pathway of 
true life, as the generation passing away has brought the 
race nearer to a condition able to weleome the coming of 
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God’s kingdom. But there is work, much work, to be done 
yet. 

Seventeen years ago we were permitted to publish, through 
the pages of this magazine, two articles under the title of 
“ Modern Spiritualism.” * These seventeen years have not 
been without their experience of continued personal investi- 
gation, and of very marked progress in the widespread accep- 
tation of the cardinal points and facts of Spiritualism. It 
may help the minds of those who are not likely to come 
otherwise into present contact with what seems to us a 
momentous subject, to read of it again here, and learn some- 
thing of the work it has accomplished and is doing in the 
development of ideas essential to man’s progress, against the 
continued indifference or opposition of the most cultured 
minds, and the united desire and effort of old science to put 
down the ghost that will keep rising, with ever-renewed 
power, to baffle and disappoint all efforts for its suppression. 
The old cry, “ Who will show us any good?” is repeated by 
many of modern Spiritualism. Having found much good, 
we would endeavor to show it to others, not for tie sake of 
proselyting, for experience has shown too well that belief in 
these things cannot be forced before its time, but for the 
enlightenment of many who, having never sought to pene- 
trate within even the outermost circle of physical manifesta- 
tions, are waiting the good Father’s time to bring them into 
the fold, which we believe will some day hold all the chil- 
dren of men. 

The most obvious good from the advent of modern 
Spiritualism would seem to be the demonstration or evi- 
dence of things heretofore “ unseen,” which is given in its 
simplest manifestations. Doubtless there are many minds so 
weil settled —it may be only through inheritance and un- 
questioning habit—jin their convictions as to the momen- 
tous question of the after-life, that it is not easy for them to 
understand the needs of the very many others, who, in seek- 

*A third article was added to these two, and the three together published in 


1863, in a small book entitled, Three Articles on Modern Spiritualism by a Bible 
Spiritualist ; under the imprint of the then leading house of Crosby & Nichols. 
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ing a reason for the faith that was in them, have been led 
off into the wilds of mysticism or lost in the desert sands of 
materialism, and to whom the lowest forms of modern 
spiritual manifestations have brought the only light that 
. coule. help them out of their difficulties. The tiny raps, so 
much abused by the wise in the wisdom of earth, have 
brought such comforting assurance to minds desponding of 
the future state, as all the reasoning of the pulpit and the 
demonstrations of mundane science could not have begun to 
afford. More than one proud philosopher has come down 
upon his knees before these simplest evidences of a continu- 
ing existence, and thanked the good Father that a way had 
been at last opened to him, small though it be, leading up to 
the heavenly mansions. Admitting, for the argument, the 
uncertainties of identity in spirit communication, the bare 
fact of these little sounds being produced under the guid- 
ance of an intelligent power, and coming plainly from 
behind that veil hitherto so impenetrable, has reached the 
minds too long habituated to material evidences to be able to 
spiritually discern a spirit presence. This age of material 
advancement could not, at first, have recognized the nearer 
approach of the spirit spheres, except through material man- 
ifestations ; and in time we believe the age will lift its hands 
in gratitude for the evidences, however humble, vouchsafed 
to its great need ! 

As the next obvious good, may perhaps be named the tes- 
timony of modern Spiritualism upon the subject of faith, 
which has occupied the Christian mind so much. The 
saving faith insisted upon so strenuously by evangelical 
disputants as a condition precedent to salvation, and made 
a requirement of the church-member without which there 
could be no fellowship, under the light of Spiritualism is 
shown to be only a compliance with the common law of all 
life ; viz., that neither good nor evil can reach an unwilling 
recipient as they can the willing mind, and that nothing is 
so sure to impede progress in any direction as the lack of 
willingness to receive truth, whether it accord with precon- 
ceived opinions or not. Having once formulated its dogmas, 
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the Church has been prone to resist innovation, and thereby 
necessarily to retard growth in any direction of thought not 
in harmony with its settled creeds. It has been slow to 
understand the simple meaning of such words of the Master 
as—‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole,” attributing a mysti- 
cal value to the acceptation of certain forms of belief, when 
the whole virtue of the condition denominated faith is 
simply in its receptivity, or willingness to receive. The 
testimony of Spiritualism in this direction is interesting 
and instructive, showing through all the forms of manifesta- 
tion the same undeviating law, whether in the first ap- 
proaches of opinionated scientists to the simplest physical 
demonstrations of the after-life, or in the seekings of avowed 
believers after the more hidden things of the spirit, where 
the faculty of spiritual discernment is called into action. 
The state of mind of the investigator has again and again 
proved a stumbling-block to the manifestations, when the 
gathering has been made wholly or mostly of scientific 
experts, who will insist upon applying their old mundane 
tape-measure to conditions utterly foreign to such use. 
Again and again have the companies of avowed Spiritualists 
failed to reach the inner sanctuary by their lack of the child- 
like receptive condition of mind, which alone can find out 
the heavenly mysteries. The lesson shown in the violent 
conversion of the Apostle Paul still fails to reach the minds 
of men learned in things pertaining to the earth plane, so 
that as a class they will not, perhaps cannot, receive the 
new philosophy, until brought into it by some prostrating 
experience, from which they may rise wiser and better men. 
The few marked exceptions only serve, as usual, to prove 
the rule; and, as in other steps of the world’s development, 
the new knowledge has found favor with the humbler, 
before gradually working up into the higher walks of earth 
life. Again and again, truth must need be cradled in a man- 
ger. Should it be said that such kind of receptive faith 
opens the way to evil as well as good, the reply is frankly, 
Yes; such is the law of our being. The willingness to 
receive must ever be directed to that which is good. We 
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cannot escape this responsibility: it is inherent in the condi- 
tions of free-will, which is the birthright of humanity, and 
out of which will come the glory and the joy of man’s final 
redemption. 

To the fear sometimes expressed that such knowledge of 
things spiritual would take away all occasion for that exer- 
cise of faith which trusts where it cannot see, so commended 
by the churches, and often blindly held to be one of the 
saving graces of the Christian profession, we would say that 
man need not be troubled lest he will ever advance so far in 
finding out God, that there wiil be nothing left for him on 
which to exercise this spirit of trust. As in mundane 
science the further the student penetrates the wider ap- 
pears the field of discovery yet to be explored, so in things 
spiritual the most gifted seer reports of the fathomless be- 
yond,—the ever-opening, ever-receding mysteries of God. 

Another good brought by modern Spiritualism is the light 
it has thrown upon the efficacy of prayer. Hesitating to 
believe that the great Mind by whom the universe has come 
into being and is hourly sustained can be sufficiently con- 
cerned with the little things of individual experience to 
answer the calls of humanity, and accepting the idea of law 
in all the outworkings of the divine Being, men have in- 
clined more and more to doubt the efficacy of prayer. 
Unable to see the method of response, they have denied the 
possibility. Spiritualism solves the problem by showing the 
method. Prayers are the expression of the soul’s desires. 
Earnestness and sincerity are the chief requisites for their 
potency. Now, just as a parent or friend hearing the prayer 
or —what is equivalent — knowing the deep desire of a child, 
will labor to bring a response and satisfy the longing if it 
seem wise and good, so the friends about us, unseen by the 
natural eye, are near enough to hear our prayers, to know 
our deep desires, and equally to labor for their satisfaction. 
That they can and do thus influence events, by acting upon 
the minds of others in the form, in whose power it is to bring 
about the answer to our prayers, as well as in other ways of 
their own, is proved beyond a doubt by the facts of modern 
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Spiritualism. To the question which at once comes to the 
inquirer, Shall we then address our prayers to the spirits 
and not to God? our reply is certainly, No. We should 
cripple the very power we would call to our aid by such 
asking. The mighty Spirit of God pervades the denizens of 
the spirit spheres, operating through them as part of its 
myriad agencies, as it does in its more apparent outworkings 
through external humanity. The reaching after that Spirit 
sets into action all the springs of being that are situated or 
conditioned so as to be moved by it; and the prayer, instead 
of being limited to one sole agency, as it would be if 
addressed to one known spirit in the spheres about us, may 
call to our aid many unseen and unknown influences glad to 
be the instruments of the divine Mind in answering the cries 
of earth’s children. The use of prayer as a means or condi- 
tion for bringing the soul into harmony with God is distinct 
from its efficacy for special response. But in this direction 
also, Spiritualism shows how prayer to the good Father will 
move his loving angels to bring the heavenly peace and 
strength to the communing soul. 

Another good in Spiritualism is its encouragement of indi- 
viduality and independence of the old bonds of creed and 
Church. No reliance on what another has done or suffered, 
no passport from any church, no forgiving of sins by the 
mouth of any prelate, no assumption of another’s holiness, 
prove to be of avail, according to the unvarying testimony 
of Spiritualism. Every man must work out his own salva- 
tion. Not without help from others, it may be, for we are 
all members one of another; but without benefit of the 
passion of any other, save as it has operated to show the 
way of life and instil the principle of sacrifice. To liberal 
Christianity such views are not new; but the testimony of 
Spiritualism is not therefore to be repulsed: rather is it to 
be welcomed as a coadjutor in the work of liberalizing all 
churches; for it is testimony, not argument; evidence, not 
assertion. Silently, but surely, it is doing its work in this 
direction, as is apparent to every unprejudiced observer; co- 
operating with and stimulating the efforts of the human 
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mind of this day and generation to an understanding, such 
as has not yet been attained, of the “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” “Spiritualism,” says a recent 
inspirational speaker, ‘teaches the necessity of good works 
done for humanity, rather than intellectual submission to a 
tenet. The spirits who claim happy states of life” (in the 
spirit spheres) “invariably ascribe their condition to deeds 
rather than creeds.” 

Interesting and important, too, is the testimony of Spirit- 
ualism upon the question of an eternal hell, for so many 
years one of the cherished tenets of the Christian Church, 
and still dwarfing by its terrors no small portion of the 
Christian fold. That there is punishment, and enough of it, 
for all the misdeeds of earth-life, is sadly proved by the 
“cries of remorse from those in the shadowy places” of the 
world beyond; but everywhere and under all conditions the 
law of progression and development is proclaimed. The 
eternity (aiun) of punishment is not everlasting, but, as the 
Greek word properly translated means, it is of indefinite 
duration, and determined by laws of being and states of life 
of which we know as yet but little; pointing, however, 
always toa possible termination of the retribution, which 
has come as the inevitable judgment of divine law broken or 
unheeded in earth life. As the kingdom of heaven was pro- 
claimed to be within, so are the judgment seat and the 
terrors of hell, according to Spiritualism; each having its 
natural and necessary outworking and manifestation in sur- 
roundings which belong to the spiritual states so described. 
Dark as Erebus are the shadows enveloping some unhappy 
spirits, as they are seen by seers sufficiently developed; and 
bright as the natural eye has never seen, are the shining rai- 
ments of the “just made perfect.” 

In this connection may be stated the testimony from the 
spirit spheres as to the suffering consequent upon neglect of 
opportunities for good, as well as wrong done. Most fre- 
quently this is given in regard to the use of property during 
earth life, and in the final disposition at its close. Holding 
with unrecognized greed to the things of earth, the earth- 
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bound spirit, ere it passes beyond the control of its material 
possessions, too often seeks to tie the hands, and hearts too, 
of those who are to come into possession, and by ingenious 
devices to continue the sense of holding and controlling 
what it knows it must soon surrender. When such a spirit 
has passed over the river, it cannot rise, because of the 
weight of neglected opportunities. It comes back,— nay, it 
has not left the earth, though out of its material form, and 
cannot leave it for the heavenly spheres until relieved in 
some way of the terrible burden of misused earthly posses- 
sions. Fear of retribution is not the highest motive to 
appeal to: love, not fear, should be, and surely is to be, the 
rule of earth life, as well as of the heavenly spheres. But 
the knowledge —for it is knowledge —which comes from the 
unvarying testimony of Spiritualism in this regard must be 
a help to some minds thus led to hesitate: men otherwise 
unmoved would become accessible to the approaches of 
their better angels, and obedient to the promptings of their 
own better natures. 

Again, Spiritualism has done and is doing good by demon- 
strating the folly of attempting to conceal wrong. Mankind 
instinctively feel that the all-seeing Eye is upon them; but 
the universality of the fact, and the seeming distance of the 
Ruler of the universe, encourage wrong-doers to a strange 
indifference to what should be a potently restraining influ- 
ence. Shutting their eyes to God, they half believe that he 
is not looking at them when the moment of temptation and 
yielding comes. When it is understood that God sees and 
acts through many agencies, and that he is indeed ever 
beholding all his children of earth through the watchful 
eyes of dear ones “gone before”; that a “cloud of wit- 
nesses” is at our right hand and at our left, counting among 
its number a father or mother, sister or brother, the nearest, 
dearest friend perhaps we have known,— it must “give us 
pause,” as it does and often has to sincere Spiritualists, when 
we are led into paths of danger. The angel bands can and 
do bring helping hands and new strength in the hour of our 
need. They can and do thus aid those who are unable yet 
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to recognize or admit the possibility of their ministrations, 
but under difficulty because of the unbelief which repels 
their approaches and continually checks the good they would 
gladly do. Witnesses they are of our daily acts and 
thoughts; closer than we know they come into our lives and 
have access to our inner chambers. From them, as from 
God and our own selves, there is no concealment. 

From them, too, we learn the error of the old saying, 
“Speak nothing but good of the dead.” They come to us 
from their spirit abodes with their eyes opened to any ill 
conditions in which they have been removed from earth life, 
and with entreaties urge upon us to help them relieve their 
souls of the weight of their wrong-doing by confession of 
the most open kind. Speak truth of the dead, is the new 
teaching; but speak it kindly, tenderly, forgivingly. Having 
sought to cover up their wrong-doing when in earth life, 
they return to relieve the burden of sin by acknowledging 
the wrong and seeking forgiveness of the injured. Again 
and again has this been demonstrated to inquirers into Spirit- 
ualism. Again and again has the cry come back from the 
“spheres beyond,” beseeching that there should be no more 
concealment, but open confession and endeavor to right the 
wrong. 

More valuable to many minds has been the development, 
through Spiritualism, of the ancient gifts of the spirit, which 
had so nearly died out. Of themselves deeply interesting 
and important, their recent manifestation has illuminated 
the records of past ages, especially of the early centuries of 
the Christian Church, and helped many persons to accept 
the testimony of those days who could not before believe. 
In general it may be said that Spiritualism has thrown a 
light upon the Scriptures which was greatly needed by this 
doubting, questioning, probing age; and with all the talk of 
some extremists about throwing the Bible away, it has 
brought to many, many inquirers illustration and explana- 
tion of the old records which has given them new meaning 
and value. We heartily commend the testimony of Spirit- 
ualism to all who need help in this direction. 
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To our mind the work of modern Spiritualism upon social 
questions, and especially upon the marriage relation, has 
seemed perhaps the most interesting and important. While 
it is to be admitted that varying ideas of the marriage rela- 
tion have been expressed through spirit mediums, and some 
on a low plane of selfishness, we hold that on one point the 
testimony of the spirit spheres has been uniform, though 
with varying application according to the development of 
the communicating spirit, or of the medium, or of the 
inquirer, or perhaps of them all. This point is, freedom for 
the love principle manifested in the marriage relation. That 
this freedom in its spiritual sense does not mean wild 
license ; that it has regard to the eternal principle of truth, 
and must ever be held to that “service” of God “which 
alone is perfect freedom,”—there can be no doubt. Its prac- 
tical application to the marriage relation is a call for purity ; 
for freedom from the tyrannical power of lust and the abuse 
of opportunity under cover of law. It asserts the right, the 
bounden duty, rather, of woman, to whom the duty first 
’ belongs, to protect the fountains of life from every approach 
that is not actuated by love, and to hold the marriage rela- 
tion sacred to the cause of parentage, for which it was 
divinely instituted. The free love of pure Spiritualism is, 
in fact, above the present development of most men and 
women, and not to be easily attained. 

But this idea of freedom emanating from the higher spirit 
spheres, in its simple statement is one thing; in its form of 
acceptation and outworking it may be quite another, and 
various according to the conditions of development it finds 
to work upon. Thus it has come that so many phases of it 
have been manifested through mediums and among Spirit- 
ualists; some of which have so justly offended «he better 
sense of those still abiding under the old dispensation. 
How the freedom proclaimed for woman has been misinter- 
preted; how it has been construed into a warrant for open 
breach of the laws of the land, and bold defiance of estab- 
lished usage, threatening sometimes to subvert all social 
order, and causing the very name of Spiritualism to be an 
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offence,—is too well known to be rehearsed here. The fault 
has been not in Spiritualism, but in its professors, who have 
fallen into error out of their former states. Early Chris- 
tianity had to pass through similar experience. The sharp 
rebukes in some of the epistles to the recently converted 
heathens of Corinth show plainly how they committed 
excesses of intemperance, and yet graver offences, at their 
love feasts. They could not bear the opportunity offered in 
the new rites, which proved a temptation to their old condi- 
tions. How mistaken the more sober-minded of the uncon- 
verted of the Corinthians would have been to attribute to 
Christianity the vices which seemed thus to find expression 
through the Christian rites, we of this day can easily see. 
Not less mistaken are those who attribute to Spiritualism 
the excesses of its believers, which are only evidences of the 
low grade of development they had attained under their old 
dispensation. Let not the uninitiated be too ready to be- 
lieve that such extravagances show the real meaning of the 
doctrine, or illustrate the low degree of the angel messengers 
who brought it. Rather let them inquire into the inner 
mystery of the opening dispensation of love, and learn how 
far it is above the average development of our race to-day, 
and to what heights of aspiration and attainment it is now 
calling the children of earth. 

To the command, given of old, to subdue the earth, no 
higher obedience can be rendered by man than this subjec- 
tion of the appetites of the physical to his spiritual nature. 
In other and less difficult ways must he learn obedience 
before he can attain this greatest of his achievements. In 
all the conditions of his natural life which combine to make 
up his physical well-being, especially in the food with which 
he builds up and repairs the daily waste of his body, must 
he learn to give heed to the voice within, selecting ever 
that which will conduce to the welfare of both body and 
mind; habit soon making easy and joyful what at first may 
seem like sacrifice. 

There must be struggle to attain all this, taking man as 
he is in his best average development, and patience, too,— 
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“patience with one another, patience with ourselves, pa- 
tience with God,”—ere the great end will be reached. 
That the millennial day is to come, is believed by most 
Christians. It is to be brought about, not by any cataclysm, 
not by any sudden fiat of the Almighty, but by and through 
better men and better women, better institutions, better 
philosophy, better teachings, better lives. Man can never 
reach his highest development until woman rises to the 
dignity of her great calling, and, holding herself obedient to 
the voice of the Spirit, brings herself and him into perfect 
accord with the Father’s will in all these things. 

These high doctrines in relation to the marriage state 
came to us in our contemplations seventeen years and more 
ago, and were confirmed by the influences ready to commu- 
nicate through the medium mentioned*in the little book 
above referred to.* Since then we have more than once 
reasoned upon the subject with communicating intelligences, 
and with mediums whose life-experiences had brought them 
to a recognition of the higher law. Thus while admitting 
that lower promptings, even to the lowest possible, have 
come from those in the spirit world yet grovelling in the 
mire of their old earth life, calling for the apostle’s injunc- 
tion, verily, “ to try the spirits,” we claim that these higher 
laws have been developed in the minds of truth-seekers in 
modern things of the spirit, and have been pronounced 
through their mediumship, by direct communication from 
their spirit bands, and that such are now the accepted 
teachings among advanced spirits in the spheres above, as 
well as among those still in earth life. Having studied the 
subject in its various aspects, and through various experi- 
ence, since our first knowledge of these laws, we have found 
them in every way confirmed as rational and true. 

We have thus spoken of some of the leading points in 
which Spiritualism is bringing its testimony and doing its 
work in aid of human development. A comprehensive view 
discloses the relation of this modern movement of the spirit 
spheres to the dispensations which have preceded it, and 
~ * Modern Spiritualism by a Bible Spiritualist. = = SS 
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especially its bearing upon the question of the Christ com- 
ing, which is believed by so many Christians to be imminent 
at this time. 

That it is ushering in a new dispensation, wherein spirit- 
ual power shall uproot the false developments of the day, 
break up the artificial systems — social, civil, and religious — 
— by which man’s higher nature is now fettered, and estab- 
lish all the relations of life, all customs, institutions, and all 
philosophy, upon the firm basis of spiritual love and truth, is 
believed by most Spiritualists. Old creeds and dogmas 
wither before its fervent heat. Fermentation everywhere is 
trying the strength of old conditions and bursting the bonds 
made up of falsehood and sham. But with all the seeming 
confusion there is underlying order, for the movement is 
sustained by the arm of the good Father, impelled and 
directed by his almighty will. It seems, indeed, the second 
Christ-coming ; but not in the way expected by the Advent- 
ists, who, in their conception of a visible Messiah coming to 
judge the quick and the dead, are as mistaken as were the 
Jews of old in looking for a temporal kingdom under their 
expected leader. Did not the Christ-man say that he should 
come like a thief in the night? Has he not so come now, 
with his myriad angels, trying and judging from behind the 
clouds which screen the mighty presence from the material 
sight of earth life? He com~s, not as a personal king to 
erect a personal kingdom, but to establish the Christ princi- 
ple of divine love and truth in the minds and hearts of the 
children of men. God’s kingdom is at hand, ushered in by 
the angels that know and do his will. 

We understand the operation of spirit power in these 
latter days to be twofold. There is a wide-spread, general 
quickening of all the conditions of earth life, affecting the 
good and the bad, the developed and the undeveloped, to 
activity beyond their usual,state,— the Spirit of God moving 
over the deep,—and there is a special, direct influence exer- 
cised by different spirits or bands of spirits upon individuals, 
according to the states in which they are found; thus trying 
the condition of each and all, and quickening them to show 
their inner lives by deeds, and throw off, through sudden 
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impulse often, the cloaks under which their real state has 
been concealed, perhaps even to themselves. In this way 
Spiritualism has sometimes seemed to encourage evil ways 
as well as good. Closer observation shows that the law of 
individual responsibility is not to be broken. The very 
possibility of low conditions in the seeker after these things 
of the spirit opening the way to and attracting undeveloped 
spirits, who will be ready to encourage the low seeking, is 
only a call to every one now in earth form to look closely 
within, and see to it that no ill conditions are lurking there, 
lest they be quickened to expression beyond the control of 
their unhappy victim. The danger is equally great, if not 
greater because unperceived, though perhaps not so immedi- 
ate, if we do not directly seek communion with the spirits ; 
for they are about us, whether we know it or not, watching 
every opportunity to reach and move us according to the 
tendencies they find in us. 

The movement of the spheres above has come now because 
man has reached a point in his development where he can 
and must rise to better understanding and higher views of 
the future, as well as of his present life. To help that 
struggle for development, Spiritualism suggests possibilities, 
not by way of coercion, but of inducement, for him to come 
up higher. It is for him to receive the suggestions, weigh 
them carefully in the balance of truth, by which he must test 
everything, and to reject or strive to live up to them, accord- 
ing to his convictions. But let him see to it that low 
motives do not underlie his own life, if he would distinguish 
the true from the false. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” Through the wisdom of the pure 
heart, man must find the truth of these latter days. “Try 
the spirits,” was the injunction given long ago. It has 
momentous meaning now; but let us remember that we, 
also, are being tried by them, and see to it that our record 
wili bear their keen scrutiny. Judging and being judged, 
they need our coéperation and help. They call us to, join 
with them in the great work of redemption. 

The words of a recent inspirational speaker are apt in 
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this connection:* “An impulsion sweeps toward the 
earth; every heart is touched, every mind is delicately 
tried, every soul is attuned; those who are ready are at 
once receptive. It is not simply that you receive it when 
you seek, but you cannot seek until there is some measure 
of truth within you. It is not simply that it is forced upon 
your brain and attention from the spiritual world, but you 
are tried and tested whether you are in any degree ready, or 
whether you are in any degree capable of serving the 
advancement of this thought; and the spirit world know to 
whom they minister,— know to whom they bring the message 
of life; and it is brought to you according to your need.” 

To be true unto the truth, physically and spiritually, is 
the demand of the hour. He who fails in either will find 
out his weakness in the easy falling under temptation and 
the lowering tone of his physical health,— happy if he is not 
brought into dire straits of bodily disease, or led out to be a 
monument of shame for his evil doings. It is more danger- 
ous now for a man to come within the reach of temptation 
than it was thirty years ago, there is such quickening of 
every element of his nature, causing the evil conditions to 
ferment and seek expression as never before. 

Never was there a time in the world’s history when there 
was so much need of the daily prayer, “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” The sunlight of God’s love and truth is 
quickening all conditions with its kindling rays; and as the 
great deep bubbles and boils, impurities must needs be 
brought to the surface, and at times seem almost to hope- 
lessly cover and conceal the purer elements beneath. But 
love and truth will in the end prevail; God’s kingdom will 
come, and humanity rise purified from the fiery trial. 

Of mediumship something should be said in this brief 
showing of the work, progress, and outlook of modern 
Spiritualism. To those who have given the subject but 
little attention, mediumship is looked upon as a kind of 
cataleptic state, worthy of little consideration and less sym- 
pathy; the time having gone by when it was by the same 
persons deemed all trickery and deception. Closer observa- 
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tion shows that ‘the world has never known greater occasion 
for kindly interest and helpful sympathy than is to be found 
in those who are called to the labor of aiding directly in the 
opening of this new dispensation through the intercommun- 
ion of the spirit spheres and humanity in earth life. All 
are one on both sides of the veil of time,— members one of 
another; the great family of man seems drawing together 
for such final occupation and enjoyment of earth and its 
attendant spheres as has been promised for the ransomed 
through all the centuries. The time is at hand for parting 
the veil which has heretofore screened the spirit land from 
the vision of dwellers upon earth. The work to which 
mediums are called —to be channels of demonstration and 
communication, preparing the way for the more open inter- 
course yet to come —is of momentous value. That some, 
perhaps many, have not themselves understood the character 
of their calling, and so have failed to hold up the high 
standard of love and truth which would, at first thought, be 
expected of them, is to be attributed to the power of old 
conditions, out of which their spirits have not arisen; while 
yet they have been available for some phases of the work to 
be accomplished. Much may be said in extenuation of the 
shortcomings of mediumship. That it is no light calling, 
has been too often proved in the labors and sufferings of its 
subjects. It has been, indeed, a heavy cross to bear; not, 
however, without its crown, for it brings ever an underiying 
sense of happiness through all the suffering, with periods of 
exaltation hardly known without it. But none can know, 
who have not had the experience, what agony of spirit, and 
sometimes acute physical pain, have been borne by persons 
of mediumistie development in their contact with and rough 
usage by conditions of earth life wholly inappreciative of 
their delicate organization and sensitive state. “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do,” has been 
wrung from the lips of many a martyr since they were first 
uttered by the great Sufferer; but never more than in these 
days of modern mediumship. Surely these things ought to 
be and will be soon better understood, and the chosen 
laborers better cared for. 
7 
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All hail to the good time at hand, which is to usher in, 
through tribulation, purer, brighter, happier conditions for 
the children. of men, to be realized, in a measure, >ven by 
some of those who now tread the earth. But e,en with 
willingness of mind, it would, with rare exceptions, require 
more than one generation to overcome the power of inheri- 
tance and habit, so as to live fully up to the higher law in 
all things. There must be sincere conviction and then long 
and patient striving, ere the goal can be reached. It can 
and will be attained not by any startling operation of divine 
power, though the development may be comparatively rapid, 
after all these centuries of preparation. It must be by 
growth of the Christ principle in the human heart. The 
kingdom, God’s kingdom, is coming through better men and 
better women ; and these must be developed through better 
living, out of truer, holier birthrights than fall to the lot of 
most of earth’s children now. 

Would that these words could reach the minds and hearts 
of all who remain stagnant in their old inherited con- 
ditions, too content with their spiritual riches to seek the 
wealth now offering to humanity through channels opened 
under the influences, though not all under the much-abused 
name, of modern Spiritualism! Let them not be too sure of 
their position, or shut their eyes to their lack of spiritual 
gifts and the many manifest proofs that they have hardly 
yet begun to receive the knowledge of God given to the 
world eighteen centuries ago! Again the voice of the Spirit 
cries out, “ Woe unto you rich!” Woe unto you churches, 
that have builded costly monuments of faith and zeal, but 
for heavenly manna have gathered too much the lifeless chaff 
of creeds and dogmas, the empty husks of formal observance, 
with which to feed the hungry souls crying to you for bread! 
Regenerating humanity will not much longer be held in 
bondage. Look to your treasures, and see that they bear 
the stamp of God’s own imprint, lest ye perish through very 
poverty of spirit; while every human home must become a 
house of prayer, and every fireside an altar to the living 
God. THomas B. HALL. 
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A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
II. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE CONCLUDED. 


The fourteenth chapter of Numbers closes apparently the 
account of the residence of the people at Kadesh after the 
repulse of the revolutionary attempt to force their way into 
Canaan. No further account is given of them till they 
appear again at Kadesh in the desert of Zin, thirty-seven 
years afterwards. Of this period we know nothing except 
the list of stations where they encamped, given in the thirty- 
third chapter, and the modified or new laws, given in chap- 
ters xv.—xix,, including the rebellion of Korah. I pro- 
pose now to examine these chapters to see what light they 
throw upon the age and authorship of the Pentateuch. 

These regulations were made with express reference to 
the wants of the people when settled in the promised land, 
and when they were supposed to be about to enter it. “* When 
ye come into the land of your habitations,” says Moses, 
you will regard the following laws. As the history records, 
it was supposed by Moses as well as by the peopie that they 
were to enter at once upon their inheritance ; and therefore 
he had so improved the original code as to better adapt it to 
their new condition. There is no reason to suppose he 
would have made these additions and amendments, as re- 
corded in the fifteenth chapter, now, if he had known they 
were to be wanderers in the wilderness one generation, or 
thirty-seven years, longer. The history implies the reason 
why these laws were made then, and the implication of 
immediate entrance “into their habitations,” contained in 
the publication of such laws, confirms the authenticity of 
the history, and shows the journal-like style of the work. 
The fifteenth chapter was written evidently before the 
repulse took place, and the rebellion was punished by the 
denial of that generation to enter the land. 

Do the laws themselves, as compared with other laws, 
throw any light upon the origin of these books? Chapter 
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xv., 1-16, extends the regulation respecting strangers at the 
passover to all the sacrificial ritual, as if the people were to 
be so situated that strangers would be very likely to join 
them more frequently than they had done before ; and, most 
obviously, strangers would be more numerous when they 
were settled in the land. Again, the quantity of flour and 
oil and wine is specified for each offering of a lamb or of a 
ram or of a bullock, as if there would be hereafter no lack of 
flour and oil and wine as there was in the desert, when the 
quantity for an offering was not specified (Leviticus ii.),— 
indicating that they were about to change a nomadic for an 
agricultural life. 

Numbers xv., 17-21. This law of the “heave offering’’ 
of a “cake of the first of the dough,” with grain taken from 
the “threshing floor,” is new, and implies that they were 
soon to be ‘husbandmen. No such ceremony of thankfulness 
could have been observed in the desert. 

Numbers xv., 22-29. “A kid of the goats” is added to 
the sin-offering for sins of ignorance of the congregation 
(Leviticus iv., 13-21). The cause of this addition does not 
appear. But emphasis is laid on the obligation of “the 
stranger that sojourneth” with them to obey this law, as if 
more such persons would be likely to be among them. This 
is new. Numbers xv., 80-36. The presumptuous sinner is 
to “be cut off from among his people,” and a case of such 
presumptuous violation of the law of observing the Sabbath 
is brought before Moses, and he decides that the form of 
“cutting off from the people,” or that capital punishment, 
shall be stoning. This law and the form of the penalty are 
both new. 

Numbers xv., 37-41. The law requiring the wearing of 
“fringes on the borders of their garments” is new. This 
law, unlike the others, does not include “strangers,” as it 
indicates race. There is nothing in either this law or the 
one before to indicate the time in which they were made, 
but their connection with the others raises a strong pre- 
sumption that they were enacted at the same time, and 
before the repulse on “the hill even unto Hormah” and the 
rebellion of Korah. 
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Numbers xvi..contains an account of the rebellion of 
Korah and Dathan and Abiram and On,—the first a Levite, 
the other three Reubenites. That a second rebellion should 
have sprung up just at this time among the chief men, since 
Moses and Aaron had failed to take them into the promised 
land and were about to lead them back into the desert, is 
very credible. They gave as a justification for their rebel- 
lion the very plausible, not to say satisfactory, reason that 
Moses-and Aaron had taken too much upon themselves, as 
the recent great reverses and the sufferings of the great and 
terrible wilderness journeyings threatened showed. Reuben 
was the oldest son, and Judah the fourth: why should 
not the children of Reuben lead in the march and com- 
mand instead of being placed behind Judah, as second in 
rank? Korah was a descendant of an older son of Kohath 
than Elzaphan, who had been made “chief of the fami- 
lies of the Kohathites,” and was cousin of Moses and 
Aaron, and might well aspire, after such disasters and 
such prospects, to a higher place. The time and circum- 
stances correspond with the insurrection and are its suffi- 
cient reason. The rebellion was nipped in the bud by the 
destruction of the leaders in a marvellous manner, and the 
right of Aaron to be the head of the priesthood is vindicated 
by the budding of his rod when all the other rods of the 
tribes budded not (chapter xvii.). Then follows, in chapter 
eighteenth, a repetition of many of the laws respecting the 
priesthood, with additions and changes, and a special charge 
toe Aaron respecting his official duties and perquisites as dis- 
tinguished from the Levites. These laws settled the ques- 
tions in dispute between the Kohathites and the priests, 
Aaron and his sors. In vs. 8 the “anointing” of the 
priests is spoken of, referring to the law which is recorded 
in Leviticus viii., 30. It is announced (chapter xviii., 12, 
13) that the “first fruits” should be given to Aaron, which 
is new; vs. 14, every devoted thing is given to Aaron 
(Leviticus xxvii., 28), also new; vs. 15, redeemed first- 
lings Aaron’s (Exodus xxxiv., 9), new. 

Chapter xviii., 20, informs us that Aaron (the priesthood ) 
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should “have no inheritance in the land” as the Levites did, 
which is new; but the Levites must give a tenth part of 
their tithe to the priesthood (vs. 26, 28). In this manner, 
all future dispute about the income of the priests is avoided. 
That this special legislation should have taken place at this 
critical time, is strong evidence of the substantial accuracy 
of the history. And the legislation without the history 
would be strong evidence that something very important 
had transpired in the camp to render it necessary. 

The nineteenth chapter contains a minute account of the 
preparation and use of the water of purification for any one 
who had been made unclean by contact with a dead body; 
the water to be used with the ashes of a red heifer. The 
occasion of this law is found in the plague, recorded in the 
sixteenth chapter, which carried off many thousands of the 
people. The whole ceremony was a most vigorous and 
efficient health law, and being enacted at this particular 
time corroborates the history. 

All these laws indicate special causes for their enactment, 
and justify the belief that these chapters (xv.—xix.) were 
written at the time the people were encamped near Kadesh, 
—the fifteenth, before their repulse, when they were soon 
expecting to enter the promised land, and the xvi.—xix., 
after that repulse. For further evidence of: the truth of 
these accounts, the reader is referred to Undesigned Coinci- 
dences, where the subject of Korah’s rebellion is more fully 
examined. 

After the wanderings in the wilderness were over and the 
people were encamped near Jordan, we find Moses giving 
more directions to the people, some entirely new, some 
modifications of previous laws. Let us see if there is any- 
thing in these directions or laws which will throw light 
upon the time and cause of their enactment, or anything in 
the condition of the people which will account for these 
laws being given at this particular time. 

In Numbers xxviii., 1-8, the daily offering is spoken of, 
required in Exodus xxix., 38-42, and there is added to the 
original law the following amendment: “In the holy place 
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shalt thou cause the strong wine to be poured.” Both the 
place and the kind of wine are new. The original word for 
wine is translated in Leviticus x., 9, “strong drink.” If it 
means “old wine,” as the rabbins say, it implies that they 
were soon to be settled where they could keep wine till it 
was old, which they had not been able to do before. And 
the command to pour it “in the holy place ” indicates that 
they might be tempted when settled in the land, by remote- 
ness, to pour it elsewhere. Numbers xxviii., 4, and Exodus 
xxix., 39, are in the same words, showing that the writer of 
Numbers was familiar with the old law. 

Numbers xxxviii. 9, 10. The Sabbath-day offering of 
two lambs is new, and implies that they would be so situated 
that their flocks would permit such a draft on them, and 
also distinguish that day from other days. 

Numbers xxix., 11-15. These new-moon offerings are new, 
and also imply an increase of their herds and flocks and vint- 
age and olive-trees and grain, to justify another festival of 
their own nation at the time of the idolatrous festival of other 
nations, and thus secure them from joining their neighbors 
in idolatrous rites. 

In chapter xxviii., 16-25, the proper manner of keeping 
the passover is described. In Leviticus xxiii., 5-8, no par- 
ticulars are given. Verses 19-23 in Numbers are new. 
The animals, bullocks, and lambs to be offered in sacrifice 
on each of the seven days are specified: fourteen bullocks, 
forty-nine lambs, and seven goats in all. This free use of 
animals certainly indicates a larger supply at hand than they 
had previously had. 

Numbers xxviii., 26-31. The description of “the day of 
first fruits” differs in no important particular from that in 
Leviticus xxiii.. 19-21. There is no obvious reason why it 
should have been inserted here except that it was intimately 
connected with the new moon and passover. 

Numbers xxix., 1-6, prescribes the sacrifices which are to 
be offered at the feast of trumpets, which is not done in 
Leviticus xxiii., 24, 25. This again shows clearly that 
flocks and herds would be more numerous, as they certainly 
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would be as soon as they had settled in the promised land. 

Numbers xxix., 7-11, describes the services of the holy 
convocation on the great day of atonement, and prescribes 
the sacrifices which must be offered, ofgwhich nothing is said 
in Leviticus xxiii., 26-32. 

Numbers xxix., 12-34. The holy convocation of the 
feast of tabernacles and the feast itself are fully described, 
day by day; but in Leviticus xxxiii., 34—44, only briefly. 
Numbers prescribes the sacrifices for each day, but says 
nothing about booths. Leviticus speaks of the booths, but 
does not specify the sacrifices or special ceremonies. The 
animals ovdered for sacrifice during this greatest of festivals 
are seventy-one bullocks, fifteen rams, ninety-nine lambs, 
and seven goats. This number of animals indicates a near 
approach to more prosperous conditions than they were 
enjoying. 

Numbers xxix., 35-40. We read in this section of the 
“solemn assembly” on the eighth day of the feast of the 
tabernacles, which is barely alluded to in Leviticus xxiii., 
36. This shows clearly that this great feast, as well as the 
others, was not only rarely kept, but that they must have been 
destitute, when kept, of what gave them their hold upon the 
people in the land of promise. Nor is it probable that when 
they were settled in the promised land they were able to keep 
these great festivals, or did keep them, according to the ideal 
as prescribed in these laws. They all imply an immediate 
possession of their inheritance. And this necessary implica- 
tion of the laws in themselves accords with the history and 
authenticates it. 

Numbers xxx. It is evident from this chapter that the 
judges had had serious perplexity in administering the law 
of vows as recorded in the twenty-seventh chapter of Leviti- 
cus; and some general principles to aid the judges are laid 
down in this chapter. (1) Every man must do according 
to all that proceedeth out of his mouth; but (2) if a woman 
vowed, there were conditions of fulfilment depending on 
her father’s hearing her; if (83) she was married or betrothed, 
there were conditions of fulfilment depending upon her 
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husband or betrothed hearing her; if (4) she was a widow 
or divorced, all shall stand; if (5) she is a wife in her hus- 
band’s house, the conditions of fulfilment will vary as he did 
or did not hear her vow. 

There is nothing in this chapter to indicate when it was 
written ; but as vows were often, if not always, connected 
with sacrifices, it is very probable that the full treatment of 
that subject in connection with these great feasts may have 
opened this question of the obligation of vows, especially 
when the vow must be paid by the husband or guardian of 
the person making the vow. 

Taking all these new laws and amendments of old. ws 
into the account, it is quite impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that they were written when the history affirms that 
they were written, and when the contents of the laws 
themselves require them to have been written. This origin 
of these laws, or the most skilful and criminal forgery, : che 
only possible conclusion of the whole matter. 

III. I wish now to call attention to another class of phe- 
nomena denoting the time in which the Pentateuch was 
composed. I refer to Undesigned Coincidences,— correspond- 
ences so slight yet so peculiar as to show that an eye- 
witness recorded the events to which they relate.* 

(1) An instance of this kind is the rate of travelling 
attributed to the people on their departure from Egypt. In 
about six or eight days we find that they had marched as 
far as Marah, which was two-thirds of the way to Mt. Sinai 
from Rameses. But they did not reach Sinai under forty- 
five days. What more natural than that they should travel 
thus rapidly the first part of the way to escape the enemy, 
and then slacken their speed to give repose to the feeble, 
and time for the stragglers to come up? Besides, it will be 
found upon examination that they fled much more rapidly 
from Rameses till the passage of the Red Sea than they did 
afterwards. This is entirely natural; and when we reflect 
that the writer has only incidentally given us a clue to dis- 

* About thirty years ago I read a small work by Blunt on this subject. As all my 


references to that work are lost, | am unable to tell for how many of these 
coincidences I am indebted to him, and can make only this general acknowledgment. 
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cover that such was the fact, it forces on us the conviction 
that he was one of the company.* 

(2) The original direction respecting the order of march- 
ing was changed for the greater convenience of those who 
bore the tabernacle and its furniture. It is distinctly stated 
in the general orders, as recorded in Numbers ii., that 
after siz tribes have moved forward, when they decamp, 
then the Levites shall set forward with the tabernacle. But 
in the tenth chapter, where we have an account of their 
setting out on their march, we read that after three tribes 
had set forward, the tabernacle was taken down, and the 
sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari set forward bearing 
the tabernacle. Then came three tribes more, and then the 
Kohathites set forward bearing the sanctuary, the holy 
utensils, the altars, and the ark. And a good reason ap- 
pears why this change was made. The tabernacle would be 
set up ready to receive the sacred things as soon as those 
who bore them shquld arrive upon the ground of re- 
encampment. In the fourth chapter we read that a division 





*The peculiar and apparently unreasonable route which Moses took in leaving 
Egypt, leading the people into a cul de sac,— the sea on the one hand and the moun- 
tains on the other, and Pharaoh behind them,—is attributed by the pious historian, 
writing perhaps half a century afterward, to the special direction of Jehovah to 
Moses iri order probably that He might show forth His power to the fleeing nation 
and give them courage to persist in the great undertaking of escaping from bondage 
and returning to the land of their remote ancestors. This may beso. But I am 
inclined to another, and to me more probable as it is a more reasonable, explanation 
of this remarkable mistake of Moses,as it appears to us without the historian’s 
theory or knowledge of its cause. Let the reader bear in mind that God is spoken of 
by this very pious writer as directing everything and causing everything, and that 
Moses is scarcely afree agent in anything. NowI submit as most probable that 
when Pharaoh learned that the people had fied, he changed his mind and determined 
to intercept their march. He accordingly pursued With his horsemen and chariots, 
and succeeded in outfianking them and getting in their front before they had 
reached the north-western point of the sea. Moses had his choice either to fight 
Pharaoh, now in front of him, or flee as well as he could down the country by the 
side of the sea. He chose the latter alternative, and by removing his marching 
signal to the rear, and deceiving Pharaoh as to his true position, he gained time, by 
taking advantage of the darkness and of a very low stage of the water, to get the 
people over to the other side. When the day dawned, Pharaoh attempted to cross 
after them, but the muddy bottom and the return of deep water prevented him, and 
a large number of his army perished in the attempt. Moses turned down by the 
sea because he was compelled to by the position of the Egyptians; and after their 
wonderful escape the people saw in it the guidance of their God; and the devout 
historian of another generation introduces Jehovah as the counsellor and guide of 
Moses in the whole transaction. Nothing could be more natural. But the reader of 
to-day must recognize in his study of these early records this pervading language of 
piety, and interpret them accordingly. 
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was made of the different parts of the tabernacle between 
the sons of Gershon, Merari, and Kohath. The sons of 
Gershon were to bear the coverings of the tabernacle; the 
sons of Merari were to bear the pillars and boards and 
sockets ; the sons of Kohath were to bear the sacred vessels, 
the altars, and the ark. Now, if we turn to the seventh 
chapter, we read of the trains and wagons which were pro- 
vided some days after to carry the tabernacle. Without 
giving the reason for the unequal distribution, two wagons 
and four oxen were given to the sons of Gershon, and four 
wagons and eight oxen to the sons of Merari. This differ- 
ence in capacity for carrying freight corresponds to the 
difference in the materials which the two parties were to 
carry, Merari having much the heavier portion, as is found 
by looking back four chapters, where the distribution of 
materials is made. It is hardly credible that a later historian 
would have separated these items in this way, and yet have, 
thus incidentally, preserved the correspondence between the 
parts. 

(3) The omission of the mention of Simeon in the bless- 
ings which Moses pronounced upon the tribes, as recorded in 
Deuteronomy xxxiii., has given rise to no little speculation. 
If we turn back to the twenty-fifth chapter of Numbers, a 
reason will be found for this omission which is entirely satis- 
factory. We read in the chapter referred to, that a terrible 
plague smote the camp of Israel on account of the introduc- 
tion of a Midianitish woman into the camp under very 
offensive circumstances. Twenty thousand died of the 
plague before it was stayed. This terrible calamity, which 
happened but a short time before Moses pronounced his 
blessings on the tribes, was caused by the act of “ Zimri, the 
son of Salu, a prince of the chief house of the Simeonites.” It 
appears also that the plague was confined to the tribe of 
Simeon, for we find in the census, taken but a short time 
after, that this tribe had diminished thirty-seven thousand. 
It is not at all wonderful, therefore, that Moses should 
omit to bless such a tribe, when their diminished numbers 
were a standing witness of God’s displeasure, and when the 
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plague, which had so devastated their part of the camp, had 
but just been stayed, and was fresh in the memory of all. 
Nor is this the conclusion of the matter. We find that when 
the tribe took possession of the promised land, Simeon was 
made a barrier both of Egypt and the Philistines, so that he 
must first suffer in case of attack from that quarter. These 
facts, so purely incidental in the manner of their relation, 
scattered through different chapters, so perfectly accounting 
for other facts, remarkable in their character yet equally 
incidentally related, without any reasons given for such 
strange phenomena, bear with no little weight in the scale 
of the authenticity and age of these books. That they were 
not introduced into the Pentateuch for the purpose of sup- 
plying the material for this argument to future investigators 
of the age of the work, is evident enough. The supposition 
is absurd. 

(4) The account of the visit of Balaam for the purpose of 
cursing Israel demands notice. After the ineffectual at- 
tempts made by Balak, King of Moab, to induce Balaam to 
curse Israel, and after Balaam had obtained all the gifts which 
he was able to wring from the frightened king, we read, 
Numbers xxiv., 25, that “Balaam rose up and went and 
returned to his place.” “His place,” we find in chapter 
xxii., 5, to be “Pethor,” a city of Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates. But we are surprised when we read in chapter 
xxxi., 8, where the chiefs of Midian are named who had 
been slain in battle, to find that “ Balaam also, the son of 
Beor,” was slain by the sword. How came he here, among 
the Midianites? He had left Balak, King of Moab, “to 
return home.” If we turn back to the twenty-second chap- 
ter, we find that the “ elders of Midian ” went with the elders 
of Moab, with the “rewards of divination in their hand,” 
to invite Balaam to come and “curse Israel.” The elders 
of Midian are no more mentioned in the history; yet in this 
brief line we find the cause of Balaam’s taking Midian in 
his way, on his return home. More gifts he would obtain, if 
possible, before he left the country. He was killed while 
he stopped among that people to finish the object for which 
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he had made his journey from the East. The presence of 
the historian of these facts on the spot where they transpired 
seems certain. 

(5) In the account of the rebellion and destruction of 
Korah and his company, there are some very striking indica- 
tions of the writer’s presence at the time. The leaders of 
the rebels, as we learn from Numbers xvi., 1, were “ Korah, 
the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi; and 
Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab; and On, the son of 
Peleth, sons of Reuben.” How came it to pass that the tribe 
of Reuben, or a part of it, and the Kohathites should be 
engaged in this rebellion? If we look back thirteen chapters 
to chapter iii., 29, we shall find that in recording the loca- 
tion of the Levites in the camp, the writer states that “the 
families of the sons of Kohath shall pitch on the side of tlie 
tabernacle southward.” And still further back, in chapter 
ii., 10, we read that “on the south side shall be the standard 
of the camp of Reuben. At the distance of thirteen chap- 
ters, and separated from each other by one chapter, we find 
statements showing that the tribe of Reuben and the Ko- 
hathites were on the same side of the camp, and in close 
proximity. It would be very easy for them, therefore, to 
confer together as they are represented as doing. 

Again, as we read the account of the punishment inflicted 
on the rebels, as recorded in the sixteenth chapter, we seem 
to see the earth open, and Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and 
“their sons and their wives and their little children,” all 
swallowed up alive. What, then, is our surprise, when we 
read, ten chapters later, in the twenty-sixth chapter, which 
contains a record of events which transpired thirty-six years 
afterwards, that “the children of Korah died not.” We turn 
back to reéxamine the sixteenth chapter, to see if we were 
mistaken. We there find that the people are commanded to 
“depart from the tents of those wicked men.” “So they gat 
up from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, on 
every side.” This tabernacle appears to have been occupied 
in common by the rebels as their place of meeting with their 
associates. And then we read that “Dathan and Abiram 
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came out and stood in the door of their tents, and their 
wives and their sons and their little ones.” This public tent 
of meeting, it seems, stood near the tents of these two men, 
who were Reubenites, and not near the tent of Korah, who 
was a Levite; so that when “the earth opened her mouth 
and swallowed them up, and their houses [tents] and all the 
men [that is, the rebels] that appertained to Korah, and all 
their goods,” the children of Korah, who were in the family 
tent among the Levites, were not destroyed. Thus the 
apparent contradiction is reconciled in such a manner as to 
indicate that an eye-witness was the historian. I cannot 
forbear recalling the attention of the reader to another 
feature of this transaction. Korah, the leader of this rebel- 
lion, was son of Izhar, the second son of Kohath, Amram, the 
father of Moses and Aaron, being the first. But the chief of 
the Kohathites was Elzaphan, the son of Uzziel, the fourth 
son of Kohath. It was natural, therefore, that envious feel- 
ings should arise, on his part, against the hardship of the 
younger branch of the family. The posterity of Reuben, the 
oldest son of Jacob, would likewise be not a little dissatisfied 
that Judah, a younger brother, should be placed at the head 
of all the tribes. 

(6) In the tenth chapter of Leviticus, we read that 
“ Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them 
his censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and 
offered strange fire before the Lord.” For this act they 
were smitten dead by fire “from the Lord.” And “ Mishael 
and Elzaphan, the sons of Uzziel, the uncle of Aaron,” 
carried their dead bodies “from before the sanctuary out of 
the camp.” No cause for this high-handed act of these two 
sons of Aaron is given by the writer; but he immediately 
after records a new law: “Do not drink wine nor strong 
drink, thou [Aaron] nor thy sons with thee, when ye go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die. ... And 
that ye may put a difference between holy and unholy, and 
between clean and unclean.” The cause of this new enact- 
ment was, most obviously, the sacrilegious act of Aaron’s 
sons, committed when they were intoxicated, and did not 
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put a difference between “holy and unholy, and between 
clean and unclean.” Such gross outrages must not be 
repeated, and a law is enacted to prevent their recurrence. 
Here we not only have a new law to meet an emergency, 
but we also have a law based upon the probable condition of 
those two priests, when the fact of their being intoxicated is 
not mentioned. 

(7) A further coincidence demands notice in this connec- 
tion. This act of Nadab and Abihu took place on the eighth 
day after the tabernacle was erected; for in Exodus xl., 2, 
we read that the “tabernacle of the tent of the congrega- 
tion” was to be set up on “the first day of the first month.” 
In the thirteenth verse, we read that Aaron and his sons 
were to be anointed and clothed in their holy garments for 
their sacred office. After seven chapters in Leviticus, giving 
directions about particular sacrifices which were to be offered 
in the tabernacle, we find in the eighth and ninth chapters a 
specific account of the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
which continued seven days (chapter viii., 33). On the 
eighth day (chapter ix., 1), new ceremonies were performed 
by these priests, their seven days of confinement and seclu- 
sion being over; and it is on this eighth day that these sons 
of Aaron, once more associating with their friends, indulged 
probably so freely in the use of the cup as to profane the 
Lord by attempting to serve in their holy office while intoxi- 
cated. How natural that men who had been accustomed to 
the moderate social glass should indulge thus freely after 
such a week of seclusion! Yet of all this series of causes 
the writer says not a word; nor is there the remotest ground 
for the supposition that he had arranged these ineidents to 
furnish us with this argument for the age of his writing. 
That the narrator was on the spot and related what he saw, 
is too obvious to require comment. 

Nor have we yet done with this account. These dead 
bodies were carried “out of the camp” just six days before 
the passover. Turning forward now twenty-five chapters, 
which are filled with the transactions of these six days, to 
the ninth chapter of Numbers, we come to the fourteenth 
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day of the first month, on which the passover was to be 
kept. We here find an account of its observance; and we 
read that “there were certain men who were defiled by the 
dead body of a man, that they could not keep the passover 
on that day; and they came before Moses and Aaron” and 
said that they were defiled and were thus prevented from 
offering their offering unto the Lord. “Seven days,” which 
were necessary for the purification of those who were un- 
clean by contact with a dead body, had not transpired since 
Mishael and Elzaphan had carried out their kinsmen’s dead 
bodies, and hence they could not eat of the passover or offer 
the sacrifice. It is probable that these were the men who 
came to Moses, as above related ; for such a complaint would 
be likely to originate in the first instance among the chief 
men, and these men were of that class. The phrase, “the 
dead body of a man,” being the legal term by which ritual 
uncleanness from contact with the dead is expressed, by no 
means shows, or implies, that there was but one dead body. 
Three implied conditions are found in this narration, two of 
them connected with other facts related ten and twenty 
chapters distant, and so related as to show clearly that the 
writer of these accounts must have been an eye-witness of 
what he relates, or at least a contemporary of the events, 
and narrating what he well knew was transpiring. Let 
these seven illustrations of “undesigned coincidences ” suf- 
fice. 

IV. Another characteristic of these books, showing their 
journal-like character, and indicating a writer in the camp 
of Israel, is found in the minuteness of the details in many 
parts of the narrative, and their repetition under such cir- 
cumstances as to exculpate any later writer from being the 
author of such useless definiteness and wearisome repetitions ; 
and yet these same circumstances demanded of the desert- 
journalist just such a minuteness and repetition. These 
phenomena have a twofold power: they equally demand an 
ancient, and forbid a modern, writer. Let us now examine 
some of them. 


In the census of the people, an account of which is con- 
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tained in the first chapter of Numbers, there is an illustra- 
tion of the recording, at the time, of work done, or of the 
journal-like character of the book. . First, we have the names, 
not only of the superintendents of the census of each tribe, 
but also the names of their fathers, which it is not probable 
would have been given by a writer in the time of Ezra. 
Then we have repeated before the round number of each 
tribe the formula under which the census was taken, making 
a repetition of the same words twelve times, which it is diffi- 
cult to believe a historian a thousand or eight hundred years 
later would have done; but it is very probable it would be 
done when the separate papers of enrolment were passed in 
and recorded or filed. Seven lines of the nine which consti- 
tuted the return of each tribe are, word for word, the same. 
A later historian of the transaction, with these returns before 
him, would, at the most, have written the heading but once, 
and then, after this description of the persons enrolled, he 
would have named the tribes and their number in order. 
Of all this, Josephus only says (chapter viii., 2), “ The num- 
ber of the offerers [of the half-shekels, as represented by this 
census] was six hundred and five thousand five hundred 
and fifty.” 

Another illustration of the time and place of writing this 
book of Numbers is contained ia the second chapter, in 
which the order of the encampment is specified. The names 
of the tribes are given, and also the name of the “ captain” 
of the tribe is given, and, yet more, the name of the captain’s 
father, and also the number in the tribe according to the 
census, and, finally, the whole number in each of the four 
divisions which were encamped on the four sides of the tab- 
ernacle, the account filling thirty-two verses of the chapter. 
All this would be very necessary in the order for arranging 
the camp at first; but what historian in the time of Ezra 
would have given an account of the camp in this manner? 
Josephus illustrates this admirably (chapter xii., 5): “ When 
they set up the tabernacle, they received it into the midst of 
their camp, three of the tribes pitching their tents on each 
side of it.” And all that is said by Josephus respecting the 
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elaborate arrangement in the next chapter — abridged in the 
paragraph - below — is, that “the priests had the first place 
about the tabernacle; then the Levites.” 

Then, in the third chapter, there is a distribution of the 
material of the tabernacle and its furniture among the 
priests and Levites, whose order of encampment is minutely 
specified inside the other tribes and around the tabernacle, 
which was their special charge. The sons of Gershon shall 
have charge “of the covering of the tent and the hanging 
for the door of the tabernacle of the congregation and the 
hangings of the court and the curtain for the door of the 
court ...and the cords of it.” And the charge of Kohath 
“shall be the ark and the table and the candlestick and the 
altars and the vessels of the sanctuary and the hanging and 
all the service thereof.” ‘And the charge of the sons of 
Merari shall be the boards of the tabernacle, and the bars 
thereof, and the pillars thereof, and the sockets thereof, and 
all the vessels thereof, . . . and the pillars of the court round 
about, and their sockets and their pins and their cords.” 
This has certainly the air of the camp and the desert and 
the time of the great migration. 

But there is yet more of this, and more even, if possible, 
to the purpose. How shall that portion of the tabernacle 
furniture which the sons of Kohath are to carry, and which 
was holy, and which none but a priest could handle on pain 
of death, be approached, prepared, and borne? In the 
fourth chapter, from the fourth to the tenth verses, we have 
a minute description of the manner in which Aaron and his 
sons “shall cover the ark of testimony with the covering 
veil, and shall put thereon the covering of badgers’ skins, 
and shall spread over it a cloth wholly of blue, and shall put 
in the staves thereof,” by which it is to be carried. “ And 
upon the table of shew-bread they shall spread a cloth of 
blue and put thereon the dishes, and the spoons, and the 
bowls and covers,...and they shall spread upon them a 
cloth of scarlet, and cover the same with a covering of 
badgers’ skins, and shall put in the staves thereof.” And 
the “candlestick, and his lamps, and his tongs, and his snuff 
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dishes, and all the oil vessels thereof,” are to be covered 
with “a cloth of blue,” and to be put into “a covering of 
badgers’ skins and put upon a bar”; “and upon the golden 
altar they shall spread a cloth of blue and cover it witha 
covering of badgers’ skins,” “and they shall take all the 
instruments of ministry...and put them in a cloth of 
blue, and cover them with a covering of badgers’ skins, and 
shall put them on a bar; and they shall take away the ashes 
from the altar, and spread a purple cloth thereon; and they 
shall put upon it all the vessels thereof, wherewith they 
minister about it, even the censers, the flesh-hooks and the 
shovels and the basons, all the vessels of the altar, and they 
shall spread over it a covering of badgers’ skins, and put to 
the staves of it”; then, and not till then, the sons of Kohath 
shall come to bear them. Then the service of the sons of 
Gershon and Merari is to be arranged by Aaron and his sons, 
and a census of these families is to be taken of all males 
from thirty to fifty years old, that proper relays and reliefs 
might be made while marching and in camp. 

Now what I say is, that all this minute direction and 
organization of the Levites and priests indicates, demands 
for its justification, its cause, the precise time, and place, and 
circumstances which the history describes; and that no his- 
torian of the nation in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
would have written in this manner. I pass by the fact that 
the “shittim wood,” of which the wood-work of the taberna- 
cle and its furniture was made, was abundant about Mount 
Sinai and rare in Canaan, and that the “ badgers’ skins” 
were most probably the skins of a fish which abounded in 
the Red Sea, as I do not wish to introduce anything as fact 
into this Study which may be challenged. 

But I have not done. I must challenge the reader’s 
patience still further. I cite as a striking proof of the 
authenticity and age of the Pentateuch, the account of the 
offerings made by the princes of Israel to the tabernacle 
during the period of its dedication. It is contained in the 
seventh chapter of Numbers, commencing with the twelfth 
verse. Each prince brought his offering on a day by himself, 
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so that on twelve different days we have the entry made by 
the scribe in the journal of the offering. Each prince offered 
the same gifts. The wording of the entry is in each case 
the same. Leave a blank in either of the entries for the 
names of the princes, and they will read alike. I will give 
the first entry: “And he that offered his offering the first 
day was Nahshon, the son of Amminadab, of the tribe of 
Judah; and his offering was one silver charger, the weight 
thereof was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bow] of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary; both of 
them were full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meat offer- 
ing; one spoon of ten shekels of gold full of incense; one 
young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, for a burnt- 
offering; one kid of the goats for a sin-offering; and for a 
sacrifice of peace-offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, 
five lambs of the first year. This was the offering of Nahshon, 
the son of Amminadab.” 

Now, instead of simply saying that each of the other 
princes of the tribes offered in like manner the same offer- 
ings unto the Lord, the writer goes on and repeats this 
inventory eleven times, through eighty verses. It is incred- 
ible that a later writer, giving such an account, should pro- 
ceed in this manner. It appears altogether like an entry 
made by the scribe to see that the tribes did what was 
required of them, though no mention of such requisition is 
made in the record. I have had the curiosity to turn again 
to Josephus to see how, in his summary of the law, he 
manages this matter, and will quote the passage which 
reiates to these offerings, that the reader may see the differ- 
ence between the style of a later writer and that of the old 
journalists. Josephus says: “ Every head of a tribe brought 
a bowl, a charger, and a spoon of ten daricks full of incense. 
Now the charger and bow] were of silver, and together they 
weighed two hundred shekels, but the bowl cost no more 
than seventy skekels; and these were full of fine flour 
mingled with oil, such as they used on the altar about the 
sacrifices. They brought also a young bullock and a ram, 
with a lamb of a year old, for a whole burnt-offering ; as also 
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a goat, for the forgiveness of sins. Every one of the heads 
of the tribes brought also other sacrifices, called peace- 
offerings; for every day, two bulls and five rams, with 
lambs of a year old and kids of the goats. These heads of 
the tribes were twelve days in sacrificing, one sacrificing 
every day.” The contrast between these two accounts 
clearly shows us how an historian living long after the 
events, as in the time of Ezra, would have managed such a 
subject. 

Another illustration of this head of my argument is found 
in the wearisomely minute diagnostics of the leprosy in men, 
houses, and garments (Leviticus xiii., xiv.). Two long chap- 
ters, of nearly sixty verses each, are filled with the repulsive 
details of the indications and purification of this most loath- 
some of all diseases. I must be excused from quoting any 
of it. No more modern historian would thus burden his 
pages; but then and there it was necessary, for definite rules 
must be given for the guidance of the priests. Indeed, the 
whole of this portion of the Pentateuch which refers to 
ritual impurities indicates clearly enough that it had its 
birth in the camp, among a people just emerging from bar- 
barism. 

Perhaps the most marked of all these laboriously minute 
descriptions and repetitions is to be found in the last half of 
Exodus, where the tabernacle and its furniture and the 
priests’ garments are described in the most accurate manner, 
even to the tassels and pins and taches (Exodus xxv.— 
xxx.). Moses brings this minute description of the whole 
sacerdotal dress, and tabernacle construction, and incense 
manufacture, with him from the Mount. It is precisely 
like the specifications in a modern contract for building a 
dwelling-house or making a garment or a confection, but more 
minute if possible. The work is given out by Moses, and as 
the workmen bring back to him the portion which they 
undertook to make, it is entered again with the same 
minute description in the Pentateuch (Exodus xxxvi.— 
xxxix.). So that we have a duplicate description of all 
these articles so wearisomely minute that we can hardly 
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have patience to read it once. Admit that this was written 
on the spot, and all this minuteness and duplication is 
accounted for: deny this, and there is no possible reason 
why such 4 minute detail of these articles should be repeated, 
even if we can disccver why they should be once described. 
It seems incredible that any later writer could have done it. 
Of the “pattern given in the Mount,” which is so minutely 
described, before the work was done, in the Pentateuch, Jose- 
phus only says (chapter v., 8), “ He [God] had suggested to 
him [Moses] that he would have a tabernacle built for him, 
and that the tabernacle should be of such measure and con- 
struction as he had showed him.” Josephus then gives a 
careful description of the work. There is no repetition of 
particulars. 

To feel the full force of this argument, it is necessary that 
one should read carefully the account in the Pentateuch, 
and at one sitting if possible. 

I should be glad to go into a consideration of the specific 
directions given touching many of the conditions of camp 
life, and especially those health regulations which it was 
necessary for a people thus sojourning to observe, and which 
no modern historian could dwell upon so long and minutely 
as they are dwelt upon in the Pentateuch; but the nature 
of the subjects, as well as the great length of my Study, 
requires that I should pass them over. Their bearing upon 
the point which I am considering is clear and strong; and, 
in connection with some of the circumstances which I have 
already referred to, they furnish evidence, almost conclusive 
in itself, of the antiquity of the work in which they are 
contained. 

V. The chasms in the history are another indication of 
the antiquity of the Pentateuch. (1) The space of nearly 
four hundred years, according to the reckoning which com- 
mends itself to many scholars, from the descent of Jacob 
and his family into Egypt to the departure of the people, is 
passed over in almost entire silence ; and so also is the youth 
and manhood of Moses, in which Josephus and the rabbins 
revel and glory. Only those incidents are mentioned which 
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are necessary to an introduction to the great work of deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. We can hardly suppose that a 
writer of the time of Ezra would have left such gaps in his 
history. The particular and wonderful events in the life of 
Moses before his flight to Midian, which tradition had handed 
down, and which attracted the Jews in the time of Josephus, 
could hardly have escaped the notice of earlier writers. They 
would have filled up these chasms with such traditions as 
had come down to them respecting the marvellous life of 
their great law-giver. That such would have been their 
course can hardly be doubted by any one who is acquainted 
with Jewish writers, and knows how prone they were to 
introduce traditionary tales where historical facts failed 
them. 

Nor is the chasm referred to, all. Thirty-seven years, 
covering a large portion of the period of the wandering in 
the wilderness, is left an entire blank, and we know almost 
nothing of what transpired, except the stations which from 
time to time the people occupied. A more attractive field 
for the growth of traditions could not be imagined; and not 
to enter it would require more regard for historical truth, or 
a nicer discrimination between what is true and what is 
false, than later writers of that nation have shown in their 
works, or than some modern critics give them credit for. I 
cannot introduce illustrations to show the correctness of 
these remarks. Those readers who are familiar with Jewish 
literature do not need them, and those who are not will find 
enough of them in the writings of Philo, Josephus, the 
Talmudists, and the rest. Admit that the principal parts of 
the last four books of the Pentateuch are the work of a 
writer, a scribe or scribes, contemporary with the events 
which are recorded in them, and these chasms are easily 
accounted for: assume any later period for their composition, 
and they present insurmountable obstacles. 

VI. I should be glad to go at length into a consideration 
of the minute and circumstantial references which we find 
in the Pentateuch to Egyptian customs. But I must con- 
fine myself to one, as an illustration of many, which impresses 
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deeply upon the mind the opinion that an eye-witness must 
have recorded them. A resident in Egypt, and none other, 
could thus have colored the history with such delicate 
touches denoting his age and residence. In the fifth chap- 
ter of Exodus, the historian gives an account of the addi- 
tional labor which was put upon the Hebrews when they 
complained of their tasks, and asked leave to go into the 
country for three days to worship. “I will not give you 
straw,” said Pharaoh. “Go ye, get you straw where ye can 
find it. ... So the people were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt to gather stubble instead of straw.” 
The “straw” was that which had been broken upon the 
threshing-floor; the “stubble” was what had been left 
standing in the field after reaping. If we turn now to 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(Vol. VI., p. 86), we shall find an engraving, taken from the 
ancient tombs, in which is represented the gathering of 
wheat. The reapers are represented as cutting off only the 
heads of the grain, which they put in baskets, and leaving 
the “stubble” nearly as high as their shoulders behind 
them. This was the “stubble” which the Hebrews went 
out to gather; not the short stubble which was left when 
the straw was cut near the ground. The overtasked He- 
brews had not the privilege of going to the threshing-floors 
and getting their “straw”: they were compelled to gather 
this high “stubble” in the field. 

Such minute knowledge of the manners of Egypt as the 
writer of the Pentateuch everywhere shows, and which it 
would cover pages to describe, confirms the opinion of its 
Mosaic origin. It is hardly conceivable that a later writer 
could have so fully informed himself of ancient customs as 
to have spoken of them so incidentally and yet so accurately 
and minutely. 

VII. Another evidence of the early origin of the Penta- 
teuch is found in the use of Egyptian words, the adoption of 
Egyptian customs in their worship, both in utensils, altars, 
and robes, and also in the establishment of a priesthood and 
ritual. In the first sixteen chapters of Exodus, in which 
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the bondage and escape of the people are described, no less 
than forty-eight words, exclusive of proper names, of Egyp- 
tian origin are used, if such scholars as Gesenius and Bunsen 
can be relied upon, to say nothing of Seyffarth and Harkavy 
and Wiikinson. Egypt must have been the native land of 
the author. He is familiar with the manners and customs 
of the people. The whole account is evidence of such an 
author. The Urim and Thummim were Egyptian symbols 
of Truth and Justice, and were worn by the judge or priest 
in the breastplate which was over his» priestly dress, as is 
shown in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. The dress of the 
priests is not unlike that of the Egyptian priests as repre- 
sented in the same work. Even the ark of the covenant and 
the cherubim over it are copied from those used in Egypt, 
as may be seen in Wilkinson, Vol. V., p. 276. As far as 
modern studies in Egyptian archeology have gone, they 
confirm the accuracy of the description of the manners, 
laws, and language of that ancient people made by the 
writer of the Pentateuch, and remand its composition to 
an early age and a native of the country. 

It has been objected to the antiquity and unity of the 
Pentateuch, that such a complicated ritual and comprehen- 
sive body of laws could not have sprung into existence at 
once; that generations, centuries, were necessary to evolve 
and mature them. It is forgotten by those who present this 
objection, that the Egyptians were an old nation when 
Jacob’s family went among them. They had the most 
attractive and elaborate ritual the world knew,— priests, 
temples, altars, sacrifices, were almost everywhere. Their 
laws were the mature wisdom of ages. How easy was it, 
comparatively speaking, for the law-ziver of Israel to 
arrange, with the aid of such a ritual and such laws, the 
ritual and laws which we find in the Pentateuch, so similar 
to those of Egypt as to reveal their relationship, and so 
dissimilar as to prevent confounding them, and establishing 
the independence of their author! No careful student of the 
Hebrew code and ritual can fail to see the influence of an 
Egyptian education and residence upon the law-giver; so 

10 
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that the objection is itself transformed into an argument in 
favor of the antiquity of the Pentateuch and even of its 
Mosaic origin. He would naturally, trained as he had been, 
construct a full code and ritual for the recently delivered 
people. Nor is it any valid evidence, scarcely a presump- 
tion, that he did not do it, because they were but imperfectly 
administered, and in some respects apparently persistently 
violated for centuries. The code and the ritual sprang fully- 
formed, mature, from the brain of Moses, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter. The people were not able to under- 
stand or appreciate but a small part of them at first, and 
some portions of them were very probably found impractica- 
ble or so burdensome as to compel neglect. The code and 
the ritual were ideal, and could not in every particular be 
made real. The servile, emancipated race developed slowly 
up to the standard of their law whose requirements were ever 
before them. Their barbarism gradually wore off, and the 
knowledge of the one only God increased, and diminished 
their belief in other gods and their relish of idolatrous rites. 
The people grew up to the law, as Christians are growing up 
to Christianity. The gospel reads to-day as it did eighteen 
centuries ago, but how differently it is understood and prac- 
tised! The Mosaic code and ritual read the same through 
all the tumultuous period of the Judges and the revolution 
under Samuel, and during the monarchy, but how differently 
were they regarded as the people sloughed-off their barba- 
risms and improved in knowledge ! 

VIII. One point further, and I will close. The Penta- 
teuch concludes its history with the death of Moses, and 
professes to contain only those laws and rites which were pre- 
scribed by him. There is not a particle of reliable evidence, 
either external or internal, that a single law recorded in the 
Pentateuch was the work of the period subsequent to the 
time of Moses. I affirm this with the emphasis of assurance. 
The possession of the promised land is always spoken of as 
future. New laws are given, new regulations are established 
on the banks of the Jordan, just before the people passed 
over to take possession of their country, such as their 
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changed condition would require. No laws were made 
afterwards of which we have any record which were funda- 
mental. All appeals are made to the law of Moses. 

So much for the antiquity of the Pentateuch. Who was 
its writer? To answer this question is no purpose of this 
Study. Probably Moses was the principal author. I am 
aware that one objection which has weight in some minds is 
made to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch it is that 
he is spoken of in the third person in the historical portions. 
This is true; and admitting that it has weight so far as the 
Mosaic authorship is concerned, it has no weight whatever 
against my position; for 1 am not proving that Moses was 
the writer of the Pentateuch, but that it was chiefly at least 
composed during his life. Against this position the objec- 
tion has no force whatever. But I am by no means willing 
to give it the weight which is claimed for it as conclusive 
against the Mosaic authorship under any circumstances. 
Xenophon is admitted on all hands to have written the 
Anabasis, and yet he never speaks of himself in the first 
person, though he is the principal character in the work. 
Who can dogmatically assert that Moses did not do the 
same thing? Besides, who can say that Moses did not 
adopt the usual practice of early times, as indicated both in 
history and in monuments, of employing a scribe, or scribes, 
who took note of passing events, as well as writing out the 
laws, who would naturally speak of Moses in the third 
person ? 

The whole book has the style and coloring, the contents 
and structure, of a writing of the Mosaic age. A few 
‘passages of later date can easily be accounted for as scholia 
— explanatory clauses— which have been introduced into 
the text by later copyists and readers. Some apparent or 
real contradictions can be easily disposed of by the same 
method, or as failures in the memory of the original writer. 
As well might one challenge the antiquity of the pyramid 
because he had found a modern stone imbedded in one of its 
courses. Whether its condition could be accounted for or 
not, no antiquarian would think of pronouncing the monu- 
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ment of Cheops a work of the Ptolemies, standing in its 
hoary presence, with the voice of history sounding in his 
ears. As no astronomer would be accounted sane who 
should dispute that the sun is the source of light because a 
few dark spots are found on its surface, so no scholar who 
has surveyed all sides of this subject in the full light of 
modern discoveries can reasonably deny to the Mosaic age 
the production of the Pentateuch on account of alleged 
modern interpolations, imperfect genealogies, or contradic- 
tory dates and names which are found in it. 


It results from the foregoing investigation : — 

I. That that portion of the Hebrew Scriptures called the 
Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses, can be traced by a 
common name—“ The Book of the Law,” “The Law given 
by Moses,” “ The Law,” and other titles —from the time of 
Christ back through all the extant literature of the nation,— 
prose and poetry, prophecy and proverb, history and psalm, 
— till the time of David, and in all fragments of its litera- 
ture of an earlier date ;— 

II. That all the passages quoted from the Book with 
these titles are found in the Pentateuch, and often its pecul- 
iar phraseology is preserved in the quotation, showing that 
the book is proved to be the same by its contents as well as 
by its title ; 

III. That there is not the slightest hint in the historical 
books that these laws were enacted or revised in any later 
time than that of the Mosaic age; all Jewish opinions to 
this effect being of a much later date, and based upon no his- 
torical evidence whatever ; — 

IV. That the language of the Pentateuch, its peculiar 
phrases and “archaic words,” shows that it must have been 
written some centuries before any other of the extant He- 
brew writings, thus remitting its composition to several 
generations before the time of David, as the language of the 
earliest Psalms, which are free from them, witnesses ; — 

V. That the contents of the Pentateuch,.the journal-like 
arrangement of its events and laws, the constant assumption 
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or implication that it was written in a camp, and many of 
its laws adapted only to camp life, the amendments of laws 
when on the borders of the promised land to fit them to the 
changed condition and wants of the people, the inventories 
of gifts, and the record of specifications for wood-work, and 
curtains, and garments, and vessels for sacred use, the 
record of incidents which caused new laws to be enacted or 
old laws to be amended, the incidental and most obviously 
undisguised coincidences of events which are separated by 
many chapters and much time, confirm the previous historic 
and linguistic evidence of the early origin of the Pentateuch, 
and place its composition in the Mosaic age, and prove its 
direct or indirect Mosaic authorship ; — 

VI. That the tumultuous anarchical times before the 
accession of David to the throne render it very probable 
that sections of the law may have been misplaced, possibly 
lost; that some of the historical sections may have been 
disarranged; and that as time passed on old names were 
modernized, obscure incidents explained, and modern words 
and phrases sometimes substituted for the obsolete originals; 
but none of these modern explanations and interpolations 
and supposed corrections in the least degree affecting the 
force of the argument derived from the above-mentioned 
considerations of the age and at least the principal author- 
ship of the work; — 

VII. That notwithstanding the difficulties attending the 
reference of this work to so early an age and authorship, they 
vanish into comparative unimportance when compared with 
those which attend any other theory of its composition, 
especially that which refers it to the time of Ezra, or ac- 
counts for it by miscellaneous aggregations made during the 
ten centuries which transpired between Moses and Nehe- 
miah ; — 

VIII. And, finally, that the only reasonable, and indeed 
the necessary, inference to be drawn from these facts — the 
historical references to this book by the same names to the 
earliest times; the quotations made from it in later writings 
corresponding in minute particulars to passages found in it; 
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the archaisms with which it abounds; the journal- and 
camp-like arrangement and tone of its laws; the undesigned 
coincidences, indicating a writer on the spot; the occasional 
explanation of antique words, names, and customs; and the 
insuperable difficulties of fixing upon any other period for 
its composition —is that the Pentateuch belongs to the 
Mosaic age, and fixes the authorship of the book upon 
Moses and his contemporaries or immediate successors. 

I know the objections raised, the suspicions surmised, the 
prejudices appealed to; but I also know that there are diff- 
culties in unbelief as well as in belief. It is often supposed 
that there are no difficulties trailing after denial; that 
some belief is not professed or implied when another is 
rejected. But he who denies the antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch will be required by that denial to believe some things 
which will stagger reason and forbid faith. That very 
denial will compel him to adopt a positive opinion respect- 
ing the origin of the Pentateuch which will draw after it 
difficulties more insolvable, and facts more incredible, than 
the plagues of Egypt or the refluent waves of the Red Sea. 
For he must believe that an unbroken chain of writers from 
the days of Josephus to the time of David, including phi- 
losophers, historians, poets, prophets, have quoted different 
books under the same title, and containing the same laws, 
expressed in the same words; that between the translation 
of the Septuagint in the golden reign of Philadelphus and 
the time of the prophet Malachi, about a century, this 
“Book of the Law of Moses” was mostly written and 
palmed off upon the Jewish scribes as of Mosaic origin, and 
gravely translated by them into Greek at his command; or 
that between the time of Malachi and the time of Ezra, 
about half a century more, some one or more of the returned 
exiles constructed a work which received the approbation of 
both prophets and rulers, people and priests, as the “ Book of 
Moses” by whose laws their fathers had been guided; or 
that Ezra himself codified and published the national laws 
under the title of the “ Laws of Moses,” or invented nearly 
all of them, and succeeded in making the people receive 
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them as such, either by gross fraud or because they were 
really of Mosaic origin, and yet his history makes no mention 
of such a wonderful work in narrating the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered to the people by this efficient ruler; or that a 
century before, Hilkiah and Shaphan imposed a code under 
the name of “ The Book of the Law of the Lord by Moses” 
upon King Josiah and all the nation, and that Hezekiah had 
no such “Book of the Law of Moses” as the historian 
affirms, and that Amaziah did not quote from it when he 
said, as it “is written in the Book of the Law of Moses,” 
and that Jehoshaphat did not send out the scribes to teach 
that book when they “took the Book of the Law of the 
Lord with them,” and that Jehoash had some other book 
under the name of “the Law” given him when he was 
anointed king, and that David did not refer to it when he 
charged Solomon to have regard to what “is written in the 
Law of Moses.” He must believe, moreover, that different 
books and different codifications of the laws of the people 
from time to time are thus referred to, when not one lisp in 
the whole history or poetry or prophecy of the nation can be 
found to that effect. He must believe that the nation was so 
stupid as to permit it, and its historians so careless as not to 
mention it either to the honor or the disgrace of any scribe 
or king. He must believe that in the time of Ezra or Josiah 
a writer succeeded in imitating the ancient style of the 
Mosaic age so perfectly that all the scribes and priests were 
deceived into the belief that it was the work of Moses, even 
when there was no evidence that he ever wrote such a book, 
or that such a book had ever existed in the nation. Nay, 
more: he must believe that all its complicated and burden- 
some laws were received at once and adopted as the code of 
the nation, because they believed them to be of Mosaic 
origin, and’ submitted to the severe discipline which these 
laws imposed, without once questioning the authenticity of 
the book or the authority of the law-giver. He must be- 
lieve that the writer not only invented the accounts of the 
building of the tabernacle, and wearisomely repeated them, 
and also introduced the repetitious descriptions of the offer- 
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ings and the consecration of the sacred things, but he must 
believe that he could luckily hit upon or skilfully invent 
those numerous undesigned coincidences which are scattered 
all through the book, so evidently unobserved by the writer 
himself. He must believe that the writer— guilty of one 
of the grossest impositions ever practised upon a people — 
was never suspected, much less accused, of fraud, but that 
his spurious work was received and adopted without a word 
of complaint, suspicion, or hesitation by a whole nation. He 
must believe that no law was in existence during the reign 
of David, and that all the historians, prophets, and poets 
which have referred to itin an unbroken series from his 
time down to the time of Nehemiah and Malachi, Sirach and 
Philo, were mistaken, or else he must believe that a gross 
corruption of the old copy was made, and made in so skilful 
a manner that no one detected it then, or can now tell with 
any certainty the new portions which were added to the old 
book. The learned men of Jehoshaphat, the scholarly priest 
and scribe of Josiah, the noble Ezra, the skilful Nehemiah, 
never suspected the fraud, never discovered the cheat. Nor 
did the prophets Joel and Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Haggai and Malachi, have a suspicion that “the Law,” “the 
Laws of Moses,” “the Law of the Lord,” on which they 
based all their predictions, and to which they appealed in 
confirmation of all their threatenings and promises, was a 
mere collection made from age to age of the laws of the 
nation, and attributed, by a pious fraud or illiterate mistake, 
to their great deliverer, Moses, to give them sanctity and 
power over the people. Surely, a louder curse would have 
leaped from the fiery lips of Isaiah upon the head of such a 
deceiver than he ever uttered against the hypocritical 
priests who “trampled the courts of the Lord.” Yet such 
must be his belief who disbelieves. 

Adopting the canon of Hume, that of two miracles we 
should believe that which is the less marvellous and incredi- 
ble, I accept the miracle, if it be one, of the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch, rather than the theory which makes it 
either the growth of centuries or the work of a modern Jew 
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of the time of Ezra. The difficulties attending the last 
theory are vastly greater than those which surround the 
first. As easily could I believe that the basaltic pillars 
which compose the Giant’s Causeway were the work of the 
fabulous race whose name they bear, and not the production 
of the earth’s central fires. I believe, then, that the Penta- 
teuch is a work of the Mosaic age, and largely the work of 
Moses himself; that it has come down to us with few, very 
few, dislocations, interpolations, and corruptions; and that 
it will be handed down to coming ages as an admired monu- 
ment of the wisdom, learning, and arts of that remote age,— 
as a monument of an early revelation of the divine will, to 
restore and elevate the race. I believe that the more thor- 
ough the investigations are which are directed to the exam- 
ination of this book, the more profound and searching the 
scholarship which is devoted to the inquiry of its age and 
authorship, tiie more successful the endeavors of the ex- 
plorers of the ancient monuments on the Nile and the Tigris 
in exhuming sculptured tablets and opening tombs whose 
walls are pictured history, the more brilliant the success of the 
Rawlinsons, the Layards, and the Hinckses, the Smiths and 
the Sayces, in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions on the 
walls of the palaces of the successors of Ninus, and of the 
Wilkinsons and the Lepsiuses and the Mariettes in inter- 
preting the painted symbols and hieroglyphic histories in 
the tombs of the Pharaohs contemporary with Abraham and 
Joseph and Moses,—the more certainty will be given to the 
conclusions which I have reached, or, at least, to which I 
have pointed the way: that the PENTATEUCH IS SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY OF THE MOSAIC AGE, AND LARGELY, EITHER 
DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, OF MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S SERMONS.* 


From Thanksgiving to Fast is the title to a thin volume 
of fifteen sermons preached last winter, but equally applica- 
ble to the needs of the coming season. We heartily com- 
mend them as full of life, and of suggestions which cannot 
but be useful to any thoughtful reader. 

The first is called “The Great Harvest Year.” It isa 
Thanksgiving sermon, and contains a striking account of 
the vast harvest of the year 1878, and its beneficent influ- 
ence throughout the world. In this sermon, where we 
might not have looked for it, is this pertinent and satisfac- 
tory reference to prayer for temporal gifts : — 


Am I speaking now, says Mr. Hale, to any idealist who has hesitated 
in his daily prayer, because he would not ask God for physical blessings? 
He would ask, he says, for more of the Holy Spirit in his heart, for more 
of grace, and more of love; but would not ask for daily bread, because that 
is the product of physical laws. I have known such men. I remember a 
man who would not offer the Lord’s Prayer, because it contained this 
petition for daily bread. I have known men who would not pray that 
pestilence may be averted, because pestilence, they said, is the result of 
fixed physical law, which God himself ought not to change. Am I 
speaking to such doubts? Let me ask that man to consider this great 
harvest year of history, and ask where it comes from. 

What makes the harvest of this year different from that of the year 
when Columbus landed? Have the physical laws of the world changed ? 
No! Have any new spiritual powers come into play? Has a living God, 
of constant love, directed and taught children like him? Ah, yes! He 
has given courage to the pioneer in Nebraska and Colorado. He has 
given faith to the settler’s wife, that she has established in that cabin the 
kingdom of heaven. He has given patience, perseverance, to the wit of 
those inventors whose engines have reaped the harvest, and threshed it 
and garnered it; who have built the highways and the trains which have 
speeded this harvest over the land to the sea. Nay, when the men who 
carried on these works failed in allegiance to him and to his law, when 
they sought themselves first and God afterwards, then the wealth of the 
harvest was chaff and dust again. Witness the selfishness which last 
year stopped the movements of the Pennsylvania railroads for only a 
week, yet threatened famine thus to half aland! Witness the calamity 
when only one man — dishonest — uses for himself the treasure which the 


* From Thanksgiving to Fast. Sermons by Edward E. Hale. Boston: George H. 
Ellis, Publisher, 101 Milk Street. 
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order of God has appointed, that in its honest use you and I and half the 
world may have our daily bread. 

How is it that the English workman feeds on beef which a Texan 
drover sent to Illinois, and an Illinois farmer fattened on the abundance 
of the corn? Was there any natural law which compelled the ox to 
cross the ocean, like the fabled beast that bore Europa? Or did some 
steadfast man, not easily discouraged, studying in advance the problem 
of the feeding of the world, determine that this thing should be done? 
When he offered his daily prayer for daily bread, he remembered that he 
had no right to ask for it, unless he gave to other men theirs. And so, 
not of one or of two, but of ten thousand, such enterprises. And these 
were the enterprises of men who had faith and hope and love,— the three 
eternal elements of life. But for these three eternities, they would 
neither have tried nor succeeded. 

Let no man tell me that mere selfish greed sets on foot these agencies 
of infinite blessing. The selfish greed of the savages who ranged 
Nebraska never sent me a grain of wheat for my broakfast. The selfish 
greed of the farmers of Southern Russia never sent me one. It is not till 
the grace of God lifts up nations, and the men in them, to the higher law 
which rests on faith and hope and love, that the mountains begin to move 
to the sea, and the exuberance of one land to feed the necessities of 
another. 

The prayers of men have not changed God’s physical laws. They 
were well arranged when the world was set in order. But it is the prayers 
of loyal men— it is their work with God and his with them— which 
planted this continent with men who wanted to obey his law. In the 
midst of personal selfishness and personal crime, the drift, the general wish, 
of this land has been to obey his law, as far as the land could make it out. 

In that wish, tho nation gives every man his homestead, in that mag- 
nificent communism which does divide the common empire among even 
the poorest of the people. In that wish, it gives every man his education. 
In that wish, it gives every man a vote. What God may work in any 
human heart, the nation dares not hinder. Let man work with God, and 
God will work with man, thirty, sixty, a hundred fold. The great 
harvest of to-day is the answer to prayers which we offered for a united 
country. It is the answer to our prayers for our brothers and sisters in 
the wilderness. It is the answer to our prayer for schools and colleges. 
It is the answer to our prayer for the freedom of the slave. It is the 
answer to our prayer that God will reveal himself to us,— that we may be 
fellow-workmen together with him. We asked him to reveal himself to 
his children, and the answer is in the physical blessing with which he 
feeds a world. 


The next sermon is on “ Looking Back,” and the drift of 
it may be inferred from this short paragraph : — 
If you and I have souls which are to grow, even in an infinite life, it 
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will be by beginning, not by always getting ready to begin. It is the 
duty next our hand that will train us, not the waiting for some more 
congenial duty to appear. It is the furrow, and the work of the furrow. 
Woe to him who looks back! That man is never fit for the kingdom! 


The third in the series, an excellent sermon, is called 
“ Ritual,” and contains this remarkable historical state- 
ment :— 


Take the worship in the city of Rome to-day, as compared with the 
worship in the same city in the second and third centuries. The faithful 
in that early time were jealously watched by spies, people of the grade 
whom we now call “detectives,” and their meetings for worship were 
prohibited, even under the most humane emperors. They devised ways, 
therefore, of doing that under ground which they were not permitted to 
do above ground. Under whatever pretext, men, women, and children 
strolled away from their homes, and, when they were sure they were not 
watched, crept into the dark passages of the under-ground catacombs by 
which the site of that city is honey-combed beneath the surface. Where 
two or three of these passages meet, a little room is made,— never large, 
of course, because the frail stone of the roof has no other columns to 
support it than the rough masses which the quarry-men have not cut 
away. In such a cavity a little body of Christians would meet to say 
their prayers, to sing their hymns, to pass from hand to hand a bit of 
bread ora cup of wine. And when, in time, these crypts became the 
places of their burial, the sarcophagus in which some body lay, a block of 
stone hewn out and covered with a slab, became fit place for the candles 
which lighted the vault, and for the cups and plates which contained the 
wine and bread. Here is the reason why in the service of the Roman 
Church to-day a distinguished sanctity is given to a stone altar in shape 
of a tomb, and why lighted candles burn in the day-time for worship and 
for festival. Of course one understands how such a custom may be clung 
to, as mere matter of preference or fancy. But when you find that every 
Catholic church in the world must have an altar in that shape because a 
few thousand Roman Christians, a very small fraction of the Church of 
their day, happened to worship so, you are amazed that a relentless fancy 
can be pushed so far. And when you see high officers of the English 
Church fairly at feud, and even going to law, about the shape of these 
altars and the lighting of these candles, you see that such antiquarians of 
to-day are, like the Pharisees of the old centuries, “backward looking 
sons of time,” fighting in vain to keep an ancient language in memory. 
Granting that while in Rome, if the Church wanted to retain a memorial 
service in the ancient crypts it might do so, it seems as if an angel of 
light would say that for the Church at large, the Church of the wider 
world, the special business of to-day is to proclaim that it is not under 
ground as some of the fathers were. It walks in the light and is no 
longer sentenced to darkness. It controls the powers of the State, and 
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fears them no longer. Far from clinging to mere memories of darkness 
and the tomb in its ritual, one would say that the true ritualist would 
devise for the Church every expression of that joy to all people for which 
the Church was established; which in its triumph it has already won 
so far. 


In the fifth of the series, the sermon on “ Respectability,” 
is the following fearful incident : — 


When I was two and twenty I happened to be in a distant city, where 
I met an old friend of my father. He had known of me from my birth. 
He asked me what my calling was to be, and I told him. “You are 
going to be a minister, are you?” he said,— with some doubt, I thought. 
“Well, now,” he added, “do you know, I think there are not many 
sinners among respectable people, among the people your father knows, 
among these people I know here? You'll not find many sinners. They 
are people who do about what is right, and they mean to. They are not 
people who commit sins.” He meant to say that cur profession was so 
far useless, if what we are for is “to save people from their sins.” 
Some divine spirit guided my answer. I said, “ Very likely it seems so. 
I suppose the sins of respectable people, such as you speak of, are 
generally their sins of omission, not their sins of commission.” It was a 
most fortunate answer. He had not one word in reply. “Sins of omis- 
sion,” he said; “sins of omission,— yes, yes, sins of omission”; and 
then the conversation turned to other themes. Let me, in a few words, 
tell the close of his life. Many years after, I heard of him as retiring 
from business to enjoy his large fortune. Enjoy? What has a man to 
enjoy who, if he have committed few sins, has omitted the ministries and 
offices which unite a man to his race? Next, I began to hear of the 
habits of personal indulgence which come on a man who has not learned 
to live for mankind. And the last incident I ever knew of a life, which 
closed in utter darkness, was of his escape, naked, from his own house, of 
a winter night, in the madness of delirium tremens, pursued by the 
attendant whom for the moment he had deceived. Let a man care for 
himself, let a man worship himself, let him pamper his own comfort, 
feed his own palate, taste, hunger, thirst, and let him all the time be 
leaving out of thought the rest of the world in which he lives, and he is 
captive in the world of outer darkness, a world whose terrors cannot be 
exaggerated. Yes, and he is himself the judge who pronounces the 
sentence which consigns him to that world. 


And so we might go on through these fifteen sermons, 
selecting from each one passages quite as remarkable as any 
that we have here given,— passages opening some new 
thought, confirming some old conviction, pointing out, in a 
striking manner, some new duty, awakening some fresher 
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feeling of love or reverence. Here is a scrap from what he 
says about the Bible :— 


Chiefly, the Bible holds its power over men as the record, in quaint, 
simple, and unconscious language, of Life and the victories of Life. No 
literary conceit or pride of authorship, as we saw. No style, long sylla- 
bles and short syllables, studied metaphor, or other critical or linguistic 
machinery. Rough style, indeed. You know the Roman Cardinal said 
he found it bad for his style, so he did not read it. Nay, no great logic; 
no system of metaphysic; no compact method of government; no treatise 
on natural history; no science of morals. Will it tell us whether there 
is an ocean at the North Pole? No, it will not tell us that. Will it tell 
us why God permits evil? No, it will not tell us that. Will it tell us 
whether the soul of man existed before he was born into this world? 
No. Will it tell us whether the body of man is derived in direct descent 
from the inferior races? No. Then what will it tell us? It will tell us 
of the power of life; of the power of God, the Life of the Universe, over 
all the things which he made and set in order; of the power of Man, 
whom God set to subdue the world, to carry out that enterprise when he 
loyally engages in it; of the power of the soul, which is the life of man, 
to control supreme the mind of man, and his body. It tells how the 
spirit of God moved on the face of the waters. It tells how the inspira- 
tion of God led Israel from bondage. It tells how the sense of God lifted 
Israel from barbarism to command, and how, as Israel lost God, she sank 
back to vassalage. And such little history is accessory only to the his- 
tory of histories, the centre of history; when, in the middle of this book, 
four untaught men, in narration whose quaint simplicity challenges the 
criticism and the imitation of the world, describe some incidents in the 
life of God’s own Son, who had no life but God’s life, and obeyed no 
lesser Jaw. In those fragments, there is the triumph of the great Person- 
ality of all time. Lord of Life, we call him wisely. And this race of 
man, which has faith in life, and can have no faith in anything else, this 
race,— which has always been led and which loves its leaders, which 
must love them and will love them,—this race of man, which despises 
abstractions and wants to see the truth,—this race of man, in all its 
doubts, selfishness, inquiry, is always glad to see the Lord of Life, to 
hear him speak, and to wonder, and to take to heart his victories. 
Because the Bible encloses the Four Gospels, explains, illustrates, leads 
down to them and leads back to them; because, so leading, it shows 
always that life is always master, and that forms obey,— forms, methods, 
law, fashion, and all the outside,—that these obey and must obey; 
because the Bible is the book of Life, and the book of the Lord of Life,— 
because of this it keeps its hold upon the world. 


One passage more from an instructive sermon on “ Lent” 


we give, premising that if these discourses are somewhat 
discursive and fragmentary, they are none the less full of 
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suggestions which any of us may take home with extreme 
profit to ourselves : — 


An honest man will say again, “ Am I thinking of myself too much,— 
for a man who wants more life?” And an honest man who is not a fool 
will know that life shrinks away and is shrivelled to nothing when a man 
does live for himself alone. “Have I, perhaps, neglected my family,” he 
asks himself, “in this eager care that when I am dead they may inherit a 
competency?” Canaman do better for his children than to be sure 
that they love him? Can children inherit a better patrimony than those 
children have who have a loving father, whose life quickens theirs, and 
who is their best playmate in childhood, and in youth their best friend ? 
“ Because I wish for a larger life,” such a man says in his Lenten 
repentances, “I will live more with my family, I will be more at 
home.” 

And then this question comes to him soon, “ How much am I with the 
Leader of Life,—how well do I know him,—how much do I listen to 
him?” For, as we live, a man’s knowledge of Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the world, may be the merest outside respect, paid somewhat as a 
French flower-girl might think of the statue of King Dagobert above her 
as she sells her wares,—some very great King, of whom she knows 
nothing. ‘How well do I know the Leader of Life,— the Saviour of this 
world?” A man who really means to enlarge his life asks that question 
only to answer it man-fashion. He will not be satisfied with remember- 
ing a parable or two, or a scrap here and there from talk or sermon. 
He makes the Four Gospels a study, and he finds that the books which 
illustrate them open right and left into all history, and throw on Christ’s 
career such light as to make him intelligible, and a real being in human 
affairs. To such a determination—to choose as a personal friend the 
Master of Life—the answer may be slow, but it is sure. Let the man 
who makes that choice set apart his seasons and occasions for entering 
into the society of Jesus Christ. Let him put himself in the place of 
apostles, of men of the multitude, of listeners by the lake-side, and he 
shall find, year in and year out, that more and more surely Jesus Christ 
comes to him as a present leader and firm friend, and in trial, in anxiety 
or in joy, and in eventful living, is his present saviour here and now. 

Yes; and let a man be sure to select the highest company of all, if he 
would truly live. Iam not alone, he says, for the Father is with me. I 
walk under the stars, and I am with the God who sets them in order. I 
lie awake at night,—here is God with me, in whose law my heart is 
beating. Father, give life to thy child. Inevitably and surely the 
answer comes, “Son, I am ever with thee, and all that I have is thine.” 
For this Infinite Power — the Conscious Life of the Universe, whose best 
name is Father — is willing to give his strength for my weakness, and to 
lift me to be fellow-workman in his designs. If I really seek to enlarge 
my life, I may enlarge it, not in any human measurements, but by the 
Infinite proportions. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ABBOTS. 


Perhaps no family in our New England history has, in an 
unobtrusive and quiet way, had a better influence on society than 
that of the Abbots. Their leading characteristics, as far as we 
have known them, have been a love of knowledge connected with 
a gentle but enthusiastic and obstinate persistency in the pursuit 
of it, a faculty for making Christian homes at once attractive and 
instructive, and the power of exciting in the community around 
them an interest in the best things. There has been a substantial 
basis of prose in their composition, a goodly and wholesome ele- 
ment of what might be called commonplace, were it not set off 
by a remarkable dowry of common-sense and an infusion of 
moral and religious fervor which has entered, not as a consuming 
flame, but as a vital and quickening power, into their moral and 
intellectual constitution. 

We propose to speak only of that branch of the family with 
which it has been our good fortune to be personally acquainted. 
To this branch belonged Benjamin Abbot, LL.D., for fifty years 
the honored Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, and perhaps 
the most perfect example of a teacher in his generation. There 
was his son, John Emery Abbot, the saintly pastor of the North 
Church in Salem, whose memory has always been cherished as a 
precious and sacred possession by all who had known him. And 
there was his brother, Abiel Abbot, D.D., of Beverly, a courteous 
Christian gentleman and a persuasive preacher, who bore, as few 
men do, “his great commission in his face” and in his daily life. 
There was also his cousin and brother-in-law, Abiel Abbot, D.D., 
of Peterborough, N.H., who founded there the first public town 
library in the United States, and who, after he was seventy years 
old, acted with the vigor and enthusiasm of a young man, and 
did as much for education and especially for the common schools 
in New Hampshire as any one of his contemporaries. And there 
was Ais grandson, Rev. Abbot Smith, of Arlington, whose charac- 
ter and spirit linger still as grateful and refreshing influences in 
the hearts of those in any way connected with him. To that 
same branch of the family belonged Joseph Hale Abbot, once a 
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Professor in the Exeter Academy, and for a much longer time 
the thorough, accomplished, and conscientious teacher of a young 
ladies’ school in Boston. In him perhaps as much as in any one 
did the family characteristics show themselves. The love of 
knowledge was with him a passion. It did not, however, exhaust 
itself in vague emotions or theories, but led him by processes the 
most definite and exact, through painful details, to precise results. 
He was a keen critic, but generous ¢lso and liberal in recognizing 
the good qualities of others. As a teacher, he knew how to 
relieve the severe intellectual discip!:ne to which he subjected his 
pupils by the fresh interest which he infused into his teachings, 
and the bracing atmosphere of zeal and encouragement which he 
threw around them. They who enjoyed his instruction were 
sure of a broad and liberal education, as well as exact habits of 
study, while indirectly and perhaps unconsciously they were sub- 
jected to an effective moral and religious training. The charac- 
ter of his mind and influence is perhaps best illustrated by the 
moral force and distinguished traits of his children. It is not 
often that any man has three sons apparently so entirely different 
from one another, yet so alike in purity of life, in elevation of 
purpose, and in the eminence which they have attained in their 
separate pursuits, as Gen. Henry L. Abbot, of the United States 
Army, Edwin Abbot, the classical scholar and the lawyer, and 
Francis E. Abbot, the philosophical and social reformer. 

Ephraim Peabody, D.D., wise, generous, and the most lovable 
of men, was also a twig from this Abbot branch. He was a man 
of a large nature, a shrewd judge of men, whose prosaic common- 
sense was vivified by the most delicate affections and illuminated 
by an imagination as chaste as it was discriminating and charming 
in its chambers of imagery. No one who knew him well will 
ever cease to bless his name and memory. 

His uncle, Rev. Jacob Abbot, was many years the minister of 
Hampton Falls, N.H., with a salary, we believe, never exceeding 
four hundred dollars a year; yet he educated a son at Harvard 
College, and his seven daughters were among the best educated 
and the most accomplished women in all the neighborhood. 
Their mother was a sister of the Rev. Dr. Thayer, of Lancaster, a 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Thayer, of Hampton, N.H., and, 
through a long succession of ministers, a descendant from John 
Cotton, the first minister of Boston. We remember Mr. Abbot’s 
family as it was more than half a century ago, in Windham, N.H. 

12 
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The father thoroughly well-informed, unassuming, entertaining 
and instructive in his conversation, the mother thoughtful and 
gentle, acting as an influence diffusing itself rather than as an 
authority asserting itself, and the seven daughters —some of 
them then very young— intelligent, helpful, gracious, attractive,— 
these altogether made such a home as we have not often seen. 
We visited the house not long since. But the old fires were 
extinguished. Those who had once looked out of the windows 
and given a holiday aspect to the place were no longer there. 
Within the present year, three members of this household, after 
lives of great usefulness, have ceased from their labors; and this 
fact is what calls our attention to them now. George Jacob 
Abbot, the second son, was graduated at Harvard College in 
1835. He studied in the Cambridge Divinity School, we think, 
a little while, but soon after opened a school in Washington, D.C., 
where he had great success in the training and education of boys. 
After some years of teaching, he held an office in the Department 
of State, and, as his private secretary, lived on very confidential 
terms of personal intimacy with Mr. Webster while that great 
man was Secretary of State. He had always not only the highest 
admiration, but the warmest affection, for Mr. Webster, whose 
tender regard for those around him, showing itself in many 
touching ways, was hardly less remarkable than his intellectual 
ascendancy. In Mr. Lincoln’s administration, Mr. Abbot was 
appointed United States Consul at Sheffield, England, and filled 
the office faithfully and ably for six years. He then returned to 
the United States, and for several years was a professor in the 
Meadville Theological School, enjoying very much the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of associating with young men and helping to 
prepare them for the calling of the Christian ministry. Declin- 
ing health obliged him to give up this congenial situation. He 
once more was employed by the government in the consular 
service at Goderich, in Canada, where he died in January, 1879. 

He always took a great interest in matters of education and 
religion. Through his efforts mainly the first public school in 
Washington was established. He was a most useful member of 
the Unitarian society there. He was always ready to profess the 
faith that was in him. He was a gentlemanly, kind-hearted, 
intelligent, religious-minded gentleman, with the Abbot persist- 
ency in carrying through whatever he undertook. 

His sister, Mrs. Sarah W. A. Moore, died in Washington last 
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July. She had lived in Nashua and Peterborough as well as in 
Washington, and wherever she lived she left behind marks of her 
wise and disinterested activities and a grateful remembrance of 
the strong impression she had made by her disinterested and 
beneficent qualities. 

Another sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Doreas Livermore, died in South 
Boston on the thirteenth of last September. One well qualified 
by personal experiences to speak of her has already given a 
truthful portrait of her in our pages. In personal appearance 
and deportment as well as in outward condition and circum- 
stances there was not much in common between her and her 
sister, Mrs. Moore. But in the essential elements of character 
they were not unlike. To a casual observer she might seem 
reserved and undemonstrative. But she had in larger measure 
than usual the richer and finer qualities of her family,— great 
good sense, clearness of intellectual perceptions, a love of knowl- 
edge united with a persistency in the pursuit of it which could 
not fail in such a mind to lead to large and valuable results. 
There were the domestic tastes and affections which make a 
happy home, and the broader sympathies and mental and moral 
activities which make a loving home the centre of a wider circle 
of happy and beneficent influences. She and her hasband at- 
tracted and excited the best minds of the places in which they 
lived, and by their generous hospitality helped them into richer 
veins of thought and larger and happier ideas of life. We do 
not remember a more attractive home or one which more entirely 
filled out our idea of what a Christian minister’s home should be 
than that which they created in the pleasant village of Keene, 
N.H. All the bright people of the place —and they were such as 
are seldom found anywhere —seemed to belong to it, coming and 
going, giving and receiving light and life. But the young couple 
brought with them a new impulse, awakened a new spii:+, gave 
freshness to old ideas, and by their gentle fervor infused a new 
warmth into society, and promoted the healthful growth of what- 
soever things are true, honest, lovely, and of good report. We 
have never known what seemed to us a happier pastoral relation. 
After years of unbroken usefulness and a mutual confidence on 
which not even a momentary blight had ever fallen, ill-health 
obliged them to seek a new sphere of labor. For the last sixteen 
years they have lived in Meadville, no longer in the fervid glow 
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of youth, but with a faith and hope and charity chastened, mel- 
lowed, and hallowed by many and varied experiences, and losing 
nothing of their early freshness and force. Mrs. Livermore 
found there a sphere for the exercise of all her best faculties, 
Her husband was at the head of the Meadville Theological 
School, and her influence was hardly less than his in the social 
and moral training of the young men. Her good judgment, her 
Christian faith and zeal, her persistent enthusiasm and enterprise 
in every good thought and work, made themselves felt in the 
parish to which she belonged, while her charities, her love of 
intellectual and social enjoyment and improvement, and her 
wider sympathies led her to overlook and forget the limitations 
of sect or class. In all that community, distinguished above 
most places for the finer traits of womanly character and culture 
within its borders, perhaps there was no one more universally 
respected than Mrs. Livermore. 

Such a life is a blessing while it is with us and an incentive to 
holiness when it is withdrawn. The pains, the weaknesses, the 
mortal weariness which bodily disease may have thrown around 
it in its latter day, pass away from our thoughts. It shines more 
in its own serene affections. The sweetness and purity of heaven 
diffuse themselves around it and reveal it, as it now is, with a 
more transcendent loveliness. 

We began these to us grateful reminiscences with a reference 
to some of the distinguishing features of the Abbot family. The 
best examples of the race are not all dead. If it were right to 
speak of the living we should mention two names, which, in their 
relation to sound learning, clearness and justness of thought, 
thoroughness of research, and largeness of theological attain- 
ments, stand second to none in the rolls of their family history. 
Ezra Abbot, LL.D., by the universal consent of his peers, is 
placed in the foremost rank of Biblical scholars. Abiel Abbot 
Livermore has had a wider experience in the social and practical 
duties of life. But he is also, by an authority higher than that of 
any college diploma, a doctor of divinity, a modest, painstaking, 
intelligent, persistent learner and teacher, who, for more than 
forty years, has been enriching and enlarging his own mind and 
the minds of others by the truest processes of investigation and 
the most ample and valuable attainments. 
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WHO SHOULD ENTER THE MINISTRY. 


One of the laments most frequently heard is of the fewness of 
candidates for the Christian ministry. In Germany, we are told, 
the theological classes at the leading universities are but the 
skeletons of what they formerly were; and at home we know 
that, relatively at least, theological education has fallen off, and 
the opportunities offered for it go comparatively unsought. More 
than that, it seems likely that fewer than ever before of the 
favored and cultured classes encourage their children, or devote 
themselves, to preparation for the work of religious teachers. 
Relatively, there is much less of special immunity and dignity of 
position or opportunity connected with the clerical profession ; 
and no serious mind can fail to count it a fortunate thing that 
the larger emoluments and more favorable regard which attend 
various secular callings in our day have sifted from the ministry 
a large portion of those who for the sake of clerical honors and 
dignities would in earlier days have entered it. The ministry as 
a profession must henceforth stand, as. the real value and strength 
of it has always stood, in the earnestness of its consecration, and 
the reality of its power for the help of men. More and more, it 
is probable, that all adventitious and merely professional advan- 
tages will be withdrawn from it, and the minister’s work be 
reduced — should we not say elevated? —to the absolute meas- 
ure of the reality of its service, the power of its conviction, 
devotedness. wisdom, and urgent witness of the gospel it holds 
for the world. 

We do not, while we accept this as fortunate, therefore think 
the call to the ministry less urgent, or accept the infrequency of 
response to the call as a state of things to be desired. It is not 
well that the young men in our churches are so indisposed to 
become ministers; especially, it does not indicate a wholesome 
condition that parents so seldom look towards the ministry as 
one of the callings properly before their sons in deciding upon 
the business of life. Nothing is more certain than the statement 
which found expression at one of our public meetings, that the 
church that cannot rear its ministry, generation by generation, is 
doomed. 

Nor do we share the conviction that seems to possess certain 
clerical circles, that it is desirable to keep the ministry conven- 
iently small so that there may be room in it for all its members. 
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The result of that policy would be to make the denomination 
adopting it insignificantly small, and progressively less. Worse, 
it would be letting the harvest go to waste that the dullest 
sickles might have employment. It is our cherished conviction 
that every genuine minister makes more room for work than he 
ean fill. As Bishop Huntington well says, in an article in the 
Churchman on this topic, there is no place for the competitions 
or calculations of demand and supply in the realm of disinter- 
ested sympathies, holy heroism, and the passion for saving souls. 
“There is never any embarrassment from surplusage, never any 
glut in the market.” There is need for all Christian enterprise, 
and place for every worker whose faith is stalwart and his call 
urgent enough to accept or find or make the conditions of the 
work. 

But it is well to understand at the outset that the conditions 
of any worthy success are not very easy in our time, that the 
prizes of the gospel work are mainly in kind, and that a life of 
literary ease or social influence, or even one devoted to scientific 
studies, general scholarship, or philosophical investigation, is not 
what the minister of religion in our time can look forward to, 
without the prospect of soon finding himself outside any recog- 
nized place in his calling, as well as beyond the range of its 
special inspirations, aptitudes, and satisfactions. Life is so 
intense and complex in our day, that the minister whose supreme 
interest does not wait on his ministry will find himself inevitably 
drifting, as in numerous recent instances, to those secular pur- 
suits where his real aspirations belong. Such a man had better 
never have begun the work. However gifted, however excellent 
in many ways, no young man should be urged to take up this 
calling, to whom it will not be regarded as a profession not only, 
but as a divine business which claims the best of whatever a man 
may do or sacrifice. 

We copy further passages from Bishop Huntington which 
seem to us in substance of universal application : — 


Suppose, while the young man is sincere enough in his intention to “do 
good” in a general way, he entertains at the same time, in some inner 
closet of his breast, a covert hope that he shall one day be “the rector of 
a city parish,” the first person in a town, “one of the finest scholars in 
the profession,” the repository of the delicate secrets of confiding parish- 
ioners, have titles stuck to his name, enter literary circles, dine with 
select parties, exercise official or personal power, live in a pleasan t par- 
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sonage, and travel abroad,— what is to be expected of that youth? The 
world-spirit has got a mortgage on his heart,— who is to lift it? The 
very enemy which the Church of Christ, the ministry, the ordination 
office, the Bible, the cross at Calvary, are all given to confront with 
deadly opposition has crept into the springs of his moral being. He 
might be good for many things; but what is he worth here, bearing the 
vessels of the Lord, with the Beatitudes of Jesus and St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Corinthians on his lips, and a congregation of average American 
sinners looking him in the face? Is it best for bishops and education 
societies to catch this person up with delight, count him an exceedingly 
interesting and laudable subject, in that, being the son of a farmer, or 
blacksmith, or clergyman’s widow, he aspires to be a candidate for 
orders, and so coddle and encourage him in a course which must have one 
of two endings,— a miserable disappointment, or a hollow success? The 
time would be well spent if, before he is made a postulant, every 
petitioner should spend a part of every day, for six months, in searching 
his soul with the question, What he wants to be a clergyman for? — content 
with no half answer. 

As in most of our moral self-delusions, so here, it is the mixture of 
colors, the hazy outline, that deceives us. Were motives always simple, 
more lives would be noble. A man need not be disingenuous, or sordid, 
or wickedly ambitious, to seek orders in the Church without being worthy 
of them, without even knowing what sanctities they signify or what 
sacrifices they require. He wants to turn himself to good account; he 
has some talents, and thinks he has enough of them to make a preacher, 
or as many as he sees some preachers have; he would like to belong to a 
profession that is everywhere respected, honorably mentioned, and 
favored; he would like to enter a class of which the members pass in the 
best society, speak with a kind of authority, are exempt from coarse 
hardships, are treated with some deference, enjoy some literary oppor- 
tunities, are well-dressed, and are rarely allowed to suffer the worst pains 
(so it seems to him) of poverty; he is attracted to a pursuit where his 
daily efforts will run easily and naturally in the line of the better 
interests of mankind. What mistake can there be in all this? Is not 
the very existence in him of such an inclination to be taken as a token 
of moral superiority, distinguishing him above less aspiring companions; 
and will it not be a kind of quenching of divine fire and cruelty to the 
Church to permit a lad of such promise to plod on at a trade, in a shop, 
on a farm? Partial friends or fond relatives fan the flame. Why 
should he not encourage himself, and be encouraged? 

Because of that sort of material God never made prevailing prophets, 
strong ambassadors, a priesthood that could look sin out of countenance 
and trample Satan under foot, brave officers of a conquering army. 
Because, while the Church can bear a great deal of intellectual medioc- 
rity in her shepherds, spiritual mediocrity in them is an intolerable 
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burden on her back. Because we know from the message of the Spirit 
to the Laodiceans that lukewarmness in an apostolic service sickens the 
Divine Heart. Because the exigencies of these times are such that a 
ministry without burning zeal, without intense convictions, without con- 
straining love for’ Christ and a personal closeness of communion with 
him, without an enthusiastic passion for saving the souls of men, and, 
above all, without thorough-going self-sacrifice, must fail; it must fail in 
spite of apparent success; impotency is at the centre of its activities and 
under the roots of its tongue; it plays, by secret and perhaps unconscious 
treacheries, into the hands of the most subtle and fatal enemies which 
are consuming the Lord’s heritage and house. If we will look to the 
Master’s own work and words; if we heed his first and most triumphant 
witnesses ; if we watch the great forward movements of his cause; if we 
know at all what this headstrong, complacent nation wants, and will go 
giddy to perdition if it does not get, we shall be careful what manner of 
men we welcome to stand at altars and in pulpits. They may have 
patent defects of body or mind, and yet deserve both confidence and 
reverence. But the thought of self, the love of self, the indulgence of 
self; the advancement of self, they must have crucified, laid down, and 
left behind. Just so much of these as they bring with them to ordina- 
tion, just so much of them goes straight over from the temple of the 
_ Lord and its glory to the world and the world’s objects. The adversary 
looks on at the ceremony without complete disgust, laying his hand with 
grim content over so much as securely his own, in the blind warfare of 
which the end is far away. 

What some of the mischiefs are that are engendered within the 
Church, in its present methods of management and ministration, by the 
secular spirit undermining and sapping, is beginning to appear more 
plainly than heretofore, for the reason that the evils are working their 
way nearer to the surface, are disturbing such processes. as are necessary 
to the outward support of an ecclesiastical organization, and are irritat- 
ing both clergy and laity because, in their mutual relation, neither party 
is getting what it thinks it has a right to expect. But in the conflict of 
rights it is happily not necessary that the higher realm of holy duties 
should be involved; the obligations and the honors of that kingdom which 
descends out of heaven from God continue unchanged; the gracious 
immunities of charity and self-denial cannot be destroyed. If the day is 
coming when the machinery of the parish system is to be found clogged 
or out of gear, all the more important is it that a body of deacons and 
presbyters should be preparing who are not bound up in it, or dependent 
on its provisions, but free to come or go, free to follow Him who has 
called them to be soldiers, no matter where; itinerants lightly loaded, 
pastors without lands or houses, lease or contract, content with food, 
clothing, and lodging, independent of the rich man’s patronage or con- 
tumely, heedless of cliques or slights, not minding much who will hear or 
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forbear, in a meek but glorious liberty, staying or travelling on as God’s 
bishops may give the word, not stopping to quarrel or running away from 
abuse, looking for and hasting unto the Day which is always at hand. 

Of such ministers, the Church cannot have too many. Who knows but 
a good supply of them would do more than all our contrivances to mend 
the creaking mechanism, and lead in a healthier order of parochial 
affairs? Possibly the reform might begin at that end, and so reach all 
along the line. 

PROTOPLASM AND LIFE. 


Probably no briefer and clearer account can be found of the 
history of protoplasm, the forms it assumes in the progressive 
ranks of life, and the present state of opinion among scientific 
men concerning it, than the one, under the above title, which 
was given at the recent meeting of the British Association, by its 
President, Prof. Allman. Whoever wishes to find in a few pages 
what advanced science has latest said of this primal life-stuff, 
and its connection with the lowest organisms, will do well to 
study this Address. It traces the course of living matter in 
“protoplasmic lumps,” through Moner and Amebus, to its more 
complicated forms in higher organic structures, and gives numer- 
ous interesting illustrations of its various movements, forms, and 
properties. 

We notice that Prof. Allman cites with considerable hesitation 
the famous Bathybius, or deep-sea masses of living matter 
announced with so much confidence by Huxley and Haeckel. 
Our readers will remember how stoutly the existence of this 
substance was denied by Mr. Joseph Cook; and it appears that 
he was more fortunate in his challenge of the evidence for the 
thing than in his etymology of the word, for Prof. Huxley him- 
self in seconding a vote of thanks for the Address, admits that 
this child of fair promise, which he had christened and made 
much of, has not so far turned out well and cannot be found 
when wanted. He suspends his own judgment'on the matter; 
and so we must suppose that the great laboratory where matter 
is spontaneously charged with life, and which Haeckel thought 
he had found at the bottom of the ocean, is still to be discovered. 
When it is found, we have no doubt that Religion will build a 
new altar near by to celebrate the wonderful works and ways of 
God. 

But we have been specially interested in the closing portion of 
the Address, which states the relations of this living matter to 

13 
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mind and thought. We copy this discussion entire, and com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. The charge of mate- 
rialism, so often made against scientific theories and leaders, 
must be definitively withdrawn with the frank acceptance by them 
of the statements here made, that “between thought and the 
physical phenomena of matter there is not only no analogy but 
no conceivable analogy”; and that “the chasm between uncon- 
scious life and thought is deep and impassable, and no transi- 
tional phenomena can be found by which, as by a bridge, we may 
span it over.” The “plastidule” or “cell-souls” of German 
materialism are relegated to the realm of speculation, or accepted 
only to be separated from the matter of the organisms manifest- 
ing them, “in the absence of all analogy of the things compared.” 
Prof. Huxley’s broad affirmation of the physical basis of all life is 
here strictly limited to physical life, and the properties of con- 
sciousness affirmed to “belong to a category absolutely distinct.” 

While pointing out the law that with every advance in organi- 
zation there is a corresponding advance in mind, and somewhat 
inconsisteutly, we think, hinting at a possible “generalization 
which would refer consciousness as well as life to a common 
material source,” knowledge of which may possibly be evolved 
hereafter, Dr. Allman points out the peril that comes from 
allowing such generalizations to interfere with the unbiased 
pursuit of truth, and declares that physical science has not thus 
far made “one step forward toward an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness or the discovery of its source.” In the 
absence of all “ conceivable analogy,” it would seem well to discour- 
age the expectation of such explanation and discovery as well as all 
attempt in that direction; for the “double-faced unity” when 
found would hardly, under such conditions, be “material.” The 
frank declarations of this Address may at any rate be accepted 
by all timid theologians, as setting bounds which are amply 
adequate to keep every frisky or presumptuous scientist at his 
own proper business, without authorization or leave granted to 
trespass on any sacred preserve, or celebrate any profane marriage 


of matter and spirit. 
1 


When a thought passes through the mind, it is associated, as we have 
now abundant reason for believing, with some change in the protoplasm 
of the cerebral cells. Are we, therefore, justified in regarding thought as 
a property of the protoplasm of these cells, in the sense in which we 
regard muscular contraction as a property of the protoplasm of muscle, or 
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is it really a property residing in something far different, but which may 
yet need for its manifestation the activity of cerebral protoplasm? 

If we could see any analogy between thought and any one of the 
admitted phenomena of matter, we should be justified in accepting the 
first of these conclusions as the simplest, and as affording an hypothesis 
most in accordance with the comprehensiveness of natural laws; but 
between thought and the physical phenomena of matter there is not only 
no analogy, but there is no conceivable analogy; and the obvious and 
continuous path which we have hitherto followed up in our reasonings 
from the phenomena of lifeless matter through those of living matter here 
comes suddenly to an end. The chasm between unconscious life and 
thought is deep and impassable, and no transitional phenomena can be 
found by which, as by a bridge, we may span it over; for even from 
irritability, to which, on a superficial view, consciousness may seem 
related, it is as absolutely distinct as it is from any of the ordinary phe- 
nomena of matter. 

It has been argued that because physiological activity must be a 
property of every living cell, psychical activity must be equally so; 
and the language of the metaphysician has been carried into biology 
and the “cell-soul” spoken of as a conception inseparable from that of 
life. 

That psychical phenomena, however, characterized as they essentially 
are by consciousness, are not necessarily coextensive with those of life, 
there cannot be a doubt. How far back in the scale of life consciousness 
may exist, we have as yet no means of deteriuining; nor is it necessary 
for our argument that we should. Certain it is that many things, to all 
appearance the result of volition, are capable of being explained as abso- 
lutely unconscious acts; and when the swimming swarm-spore of an alga 
avoids collision, and, by a reversal of the stroke of its cilia, backs from 
an obstacle lying in its course, there is almost certainly in all this noth - 
ing but a purely unconscious act. It is but a case in which we find 
expressed the great law of the adaptation of living beings to the condi- 
tions which surround them. The irritability of the protoplasm of the 
ciliated spore, responding to an external stimulus, sets in motion a 
mechanism derived by inheritance from its ancestors, and whose parts are 
correlated to a common end,— the preservation of the individual. 

But even admitting that every living cell were a conscious and think- 
ing being, are we therefore justified in asserting that its consciousness, 
like its irritability, is a property of the matter of which it is composed ? 
The sole argument on which this view is made to rest is that from 
analogy. It is argued that because the life-phenomena, which are invaria- 
bly found in the cell, must be regarded as a property of the cell, the 
phenomena of consciousness by which they are accompanied must be 
also so regarded. The weak point in the argument is the absence of 
all analogy between the things compared; and, as the conclusion rests 
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solely on the argument from analogy, the two must fall to the ground 
together. 

In a lecture * to which I once had the pleasure of listening,— a lecture 
characterized no less by lucid exposition than by the fascinating form in 
which its facts were presented to the hearers,— Professor Huxley argues 
that no difference, however great, between the phenomena of living 
matter and those of the lifeless elements of which this matter is com- 
posed should militate against our attributing to protoplasm the phe- 
nomena of life as properties essentially inherent in it; since we know 
that the result of a chemical combination of physical elements may 
exhibit physical properties totally different from those of the elements 
combined,— the physical phenomena presented by water, for example, 
having no resemblance to those of its combining elements, oxygen and 
hydrogen. 

I believe that Professor Huxley intended to apply this argument only 
to the phenomena of life in the stricter sense of the word. As such, it is 
conclusive. But when it is pushed further, and extended to the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, it loses all its force. The analogy, perfectly 
valid in the former case, here fails. The properties of the chemical com- 
pound are like those of its components,—still physical properties. They 
come within the wide category of the universally accepted properties of 
matter, while those of consciousness belong to a category absolutely dis- 
tinct,— one which presents not a trace of a connection with any of those 
which physicists have agreed in assigning to matter as its proper charac- 
teristics. The argument thus breaks down, for its force depends on 
analogy alone, and here all analogy vanishes. 

That consciousness is never manifested except in the presence of cere- 
bral matter, or of something like it, there cannot be a question; but this 
is a very different thing from its being a property of such matter in the 
sense in which polarity is a property of the magnet, or irritability of pro- 
toplasm. The generation of the rays which lie invisible beyond the 
violet in the spectrum of the sun cannot be regarded as a property of the 
medium which by changing their refrangibility can alone render them 
apparent. 

I know that there is a special charm in those broad generalizations 
which would refer many very different phenomena to a common source. 
But in this very charm there is undoubtedly a danger, and we must be 
all the more careful lest it should exert an influence in arresting the 
progress of truth, just as at an earlier period traditional beliefs exerted 
an authority from which the mind but slowly and with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in emaxcipating itself. 

But have we, it may be asked, made in all this one step forward 
toward an explanation of the phenomena of consciousness or the dis- 
covery of its source? Assuredly not. The power of conceiving of a sub- 


*“The Physical Basis of Life” (see Essays and Reviews, by T. H. Huxley). 
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stance different from that of matter is still beyond the limits of human 
intelligence, and the physical or objective conditions which are the con- 
comitants of thought are the only ones of which it is possible to know 
anything, and the only ones whose study is of value. 

We are not, however, on that account forced to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in the universe but matter and force. The simplest 
physical law is absolutely inconceivable by the highest of the brutes, and 
no one would be justified in assuming that man had already attained the 
limit of his powers. Whatever may be that mysterious bond which con- 
nects organization with psychical endowments, the one grand fact—a 
fact of inestimable importance —stands out clear and freed from all 
obscurity and doubt, that from the first dawn of intelligence there is 
with every advance in organization a corresponding advance in mind. 
Mind as well as body is thus travelling onward through higher and still 
higher phases; the great law of evolution is shaping the destiny of our 
race; and though now we may at most but indicate some weak point in 
the generalization which would refer consciousness as well as life toa 
common material source, who can say that in the far-off future there 
may not yet be evolved other and higher faculties from which light may 
stream in upon the darkness, and reveal to man the great mystery of 
thought? 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY, RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL.* 


These essays are all valuable and interesting. Those on the 
“Schoolmen,” “ Savonarola,” “Edward Irving,” “ Lacordaire,” etc., 
show the wide reading of the writer, and are suggestive to 
students of ecclesiastical history; but the essays showing the 
most original thoughts are found in the latter part of the book. 

The essay on the “Present-Day Elements in Christianity” is 
full of fresh generalizations in regard to the best conclusions of 
the age. 

Some of the expressions are happy in their significance. “By 
the Church of Christ,” the writer says,“we mean God’s call to 
men.” This is a broad and noble definition of that august thing, 
the Anglican Apostolic Church, from one of its own adherents. 
Such broadness as this would soon bring sects together spiritually 
if not visibly. It is a definition which appears to embrace also, 
in the writer’s mind, all phases of real Christianity. 

The essay on the causes of heresy is very fresh and pithy. 
The writer does not take into consideration the man who skims 
over everything lightly, and who finds a little good and a little 
bad in every kind of faith, but has none of his own. Such a man 
is not a genuine heretic in our writer’s estimation; he is not 
earnest enough for real noble doubt. The real true heretics, our 
essayist divides off into three classes, and he shows real sympa- 
thy for these men, putting himself into their place for the 
moment. There is, he says, the heresy of temperament, the 
heresy of our surroundings, and the heresy of experience! And 
he goes on to illustrate this aptly by actual facts drawn from 
history and modern life, showing a fine appreciation of the best 
actors in the ecclesiastical drama of the past, and a generous 
comprehension of their motives, while he is ready to deal ten- 
derly with the doubter of to-day. Such true catholicity of spirit 
is far from being indifferentism; for those who manifest this 
liberality generally love ardently their own form of faith, while 
they respect another man’s convictions if they are sincere. 


* Essays of To-Day, Religious and Theological. By Wm. Wilberforce Newton, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 
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The essay on the “Narrowness of Breadth” is racy and keen, 
and full of fresh suggestions. 

The writer speaks of the extremes in the Christianity of to-day. 
On one side the sacraments, on the other the emotions. “The 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament is the gross extreme 
of one line, and the presence of the Holy Spirit on the tele- 
graphic wire of the human feelings is the extreme of the opposite 
line.” He thinks there is a third power making itself felt some- 
where in every Christian communion, recognizing the good in 
either of these two sides, and rejecting that which is weak. Still 
he believes there is often “too much strain to preserve the bal- 
ance, a stretched-out effort to be cultured in everything.” This, 
he says, sometimes makes it a relief to hear men like Moody, 
“who are not cumbered with much philosophical serving, but 
have their half-a-dozen strong convictions.” 

So the writer raises his protest against this “narrowness of 
breadth,” to which he himself pleads guilty, thus generously 
stimulating us to like confession, that we may have, as he says, 
“a general absolution and a second growth of moral force.” 

The balance of power to-day, he declares, is with men of ear- 
nest living and positive breadth. A moral necessity is laid on us 
to be true to the needs of this generation. But this breadth has 
a weak phase as well as a powerful phase. We must remember 
that the Christian Church is something wider than a philoso- 
pher’s club. We are not only “to criticise our fellow-men, and 
try our hats on them, and measure the circumference and weight 
of their brains.” We must help and bless them. We must 
remember that those who live on different mental planes need 
our support and sympathy, if they are earnest and true men, 
quite as much as if they were all Michaels and Gabriels, God’s 
chosen archangels. “We must not think that the tribe-songs of 
those who differ from us are all cant; we must learn to look 
through much weakness, chaff, and foolishness even, and to recog- 
nize substantial results underlying these. We cannot afford to 
crowd such men with our critical pressure.” 

These are noble words; and would that more religious persons 
had the power to put themselves, for the moment at least, in 
another’s place. We infer, from the broadness of the writer’s 
mind, that when he uses the word Church, he uses it in no 
narrow sense, but means the whole circle of Christian believers ; 
as where he says, for instance,“ We must recognize the good in 
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every effort where good is done within the Church’s walls, unless 
we are willing to hand over the leadership to some newer, fresher 
power.” ... 

The writer quotes from a sermon of Dr. John Cotton Smith in 
regard to the movements of the Broad Church party in regard to 
reducing the “dogmatic basis.” He agrees with Dr. Smith that 
this tendency is good, although it may be carried to too great an 
extent. He says,“Reduce your dogmatic basis, but make the 
essence of your reduction strong.” When Mr. Newton begins, 
however, to enumerate the things on which men’s minds should 
be made up, it seems to us that he makes out too long a list, 
according to his own theory. We supposed he was going to 
name the Personality, or, we might say, the Fatherhood of God, 
the Divine Missionary, Jesus Christ, the power of the Holy 
Spirit, the sacred authority of many of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the resurrection, the ascension and immortality, and the visible 
Church, with its venerated forms and symbols. We were pre- 
pared to agree with him and say, as we do feel, that the Christian 
Church cannot hold together or exist long without as much of a 
creed as this. But he enumerates a great many things which 
from his own liberal point of view ought not to be considered 
essentials: The problem of salvation; the nature of the atone- 
ment; the fall,—“Is it a fall up-stairs or down-stairs?” he says; 
everlasting punishment,—is it true? We grant that all these 
are extremely interesting questions; but when he says that we 
must answer Yes or No, as if our Christianity depended upon 
having them settled, we cannot agree with him, and we do not 
believe he quite agrees with himself in covering so much ground 
when he started with his dogmatic basis. We would much 
rather have the Apostles’ Creed than to answer all these ques- 
tions, or at least to make another man answer them before he 
could enter into our communion. This is a small criticism, 
however; and the writer may have merely intended to imply that 
a thinking man ought to have some opinions on these latter ques- 
tions. We commend these attractive essays to all earnest lovers 
of the truth. (A. Williams & Co., Publishers, Boston.) 


KEARY’S “DAWN OF HISTORY.” 


This is truly a charming book. The author, in his very modest 
preface, only professes to have prepared a book for the general 
reader, in hopes of inspiring him with a taste for something more 
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advanced in the end. But although a so-called popular work, it 
has required no little care, good judgment, and familiarity with 
these subjects to put them into such an interesting shape for the 
unlearned reader. Prehistoric science, he says, is in that early 
stage when workers are too busy to collect the results of their 
labors, “and place them upon their proper shelves in the store- 
house of knowledge.” The reader, he says, who is not a special- 
ist does not know how to find what has been done; and that is 
the reason for this book. It is to answer this want. The book is 
a joint production. Two other members of the editor's own 
family have aided him, as we see by the index. He thinks no 
apology is necessary, as much reading has been essential, and 
the conclusions of different writers were to be balanced. 

The first five chapters are by the editor, being “The Earliest 
Traces of Man,” “The Second Stone Age,” “The Growth of Lan- 
guage,” “Families of Language,” and “The Nations of the Old 
World.” 

Weare struck at once by the simple, clear style and undogmatic 
tone of the writer. He is not eager to advance the last theory, 
to usher the reader into arenas yet half-discovered or imaginary, 
in order to show his attainments, like some of our scientific and 
religious investigators to-day, who are so intoxicated with new 
discoveries that they jump eagerly at every chimera, and mislead 
themselves and us. He goes carefully, making sure of every 
step, and leads us gently through clear chambers of knowledge, 
until at length we hold our breath in delight. 

Can this be for us? Can it be that the results of all the labors 
of patient and learned men can be so given to us that we may 
drink in easily this pure wine of knowledge on a summer’s after- 
noon? Verily, as Jesus said, some men have toiled, and others 
have entered into their labors. 

The first chapters, on the two Stone Ages, are exceedingly 
interesting ; and the third, on the growth of language, opens to us 
the ingenious and yet reasonable analogies which philologists 
have drawn in regard to the kindred ties which unite all lan- 
guages and reveal the first stammerings of speech. 

We have in the next chapters— “Families of Language,” 
“The Nations of the Old World,” “Early Social Life,” “The 
Village Community,” “Religion,” and “Aryan Religions.” All 
these chapters are exceedingly interesting. The editor seems to 
be a convert to the favorite theory of: sun-gods and myths. For- 
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tunately, he does not touch, so far, upon these myths as applied to 
the old Jewish records, and so we shall not come to issue with 
him. We are perfectly willing he should resolve the old stories 
of Hercules and Apollo into these myths; but when the theologi- 
cal student touches those delightful Hebrew stories and turns 
them also into fanciful fables, we are not so content, because our 
earliest religious impressions are bound up with those stories, 
and they are stamped with a moral impress unknown to Aryan re- 
ligions. We are inclined to believe the philologists and historians 
push their theories too far, even with the religions of Greece and 
Rome. We doubt if the common people comprehended or knew 
much about the poetic origin or effulgence of their gods and 
goddesses, that fanciful, sometimes beautiful, atmosphere of soft 
light, that tissue of emblematic thought in which they were envel- 
oped, probably by the poets and devotees of the age. This poetry 
of the gods was mingled with the grossest materialism, utterly 
unlike anything to be found in the heroes of the Hebrew race. 
We have no doubt that these simple Greek and Roman stories of 
translated heroes, etc., were wholesome and nourishing to the 
best religious life of the people. But scholars were not probably 
wanting in those ages, as now, who were ready to see hidden 
complex meaning, and in the end to overturn the historical basis 
of their own religion, as some students would now do with Chris- 
tianity. 

The two chapters on “The Other World” and “ Mythologies 
and Folk Tales” are full of vivid pictures of the death, burial, 
and ascension of the ancient heroes, showing us how the early 
Egyptian thought that clang to the body in the sepulchre gradu- 
ally changed to the funeral pyre of the Greeks, and the soul got 
free, floating upward on the air as imaged by the smoke, which 
represented the soul in the words of an ancient hymn as “curling 
to the clouds.” This idea is truly beautiful. So are, in fact, 
many of the old mythologic conceptions of Northern and South- 
ern Europe. 

They are so charming that we do not care, as the writer evi- 
dently does, to trace their family connection in far-fetched 
analogies. We are content to take these stories, just as they are, 
as delightful fragments revealing the richness of human imagina- 
tion in every clime. We are indebted to the editor for his own 
warm imagination, which touches with fresh and vigorous color- 
ing everything which he would illustrate, and wakens kindred 
emotions in us. 
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The closing chapters, on “Picture and Phonetic Writing,” 
reveal to us the way in which the Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
signs were first formed, and how the Phenician and other races 
gradually developed their writing out of these, and handed it 
down to the Greeks, etc., and to ourselves. 

The concluding chapter takes into view the dividing of the 
nations,— Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian, and their various ramifi- 
cations into smaller Eastern branches and the Teutons and Celts 
of a later day. The book is supplied with notes, and the lists of 
text-books — Italian, French, German, and English —show the 
richness of the mine from which our writers have drawn. A 
complete index ends the book. We can heartily recommend it, 
not only to the general reader, but to teachers and all those 
persons who are interested in awakening the minds of the young. 
(Scribner’s Sons. New York.) 

SOCRATES.* 

The Apology of Socrates seems to us put into very clear and 
forcible English. Its simplicity almost draws tears from the eyes, 
in the opening words to the people. But when Socrates goes 
around to find a wise man, and questions the poets, statesmen, 
and men of letters, we cannot get away from the fact that he 
made himself sometimes very disagreeable without any necessity, 
and that he laid the foundation for a personal animosity which 
had nothing to do with his-doctrines. He himself declares that 
his “occupation,” of going around and telling people who thought 
they knew something that they knew nothing, had left him “no 
leisure to do anything worth speaking of in the State or his own 
household.” If he had contented himself merely by quietly tell- 
ing a distinguished man that he knew nothing, it would have 
been better; but he distinctly says that he made this fact “known 
in order to vindicate his oracle.” ...He also set on his young 
disciples to do the same thing, which must have been still more 
aggravating to the parties concerned. 

But as he advances in his defence, «iis very scrutiny of his 
neighbors, which he declares to be his life’s work, takes on a kind 
of dignity which always invests a man when he feels impelled by 
a God-given work. “Athenians,I love and cherish you, but I 
shall obey the God rather than you,” he says; and then he goes 
on to tell how he questions his townspeople, and tries to make 


* Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts of the Phedo. With Introdu ction 
by W. W. Goodwin. 
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them care for their souls. And verily this old Greek philosopher 
makes us think of the revivalists of our day who errest the busi- 
ness man in the railroad car, and ask him if he has made his 
peace with God. Both have the same earnestness, both have the 
same want of tact, and both are equally rebuffed often. Socrates, 
however, goes to the core of things, his principles are eternal ; 
while the revivalist generally works upon the fears of men rather 
than by any other motive. Neither has that fine sympathy of 
Jesus, who never appears to have put himself upon others, but 
invisibly, by a subtle charm, drew them to him. How grandly, 
however, Socrates says, “I shall never act differently, even if I 
have to die for it many times”! 

How pathetic it is to hear him say,“Do not interrupt me, 
Athenians; you promised to listen.” We see the jeering crowd 
around, and the stanch old philosopher in their midst; and, what- 
ever we may say of his methods, we are ready to place him, the 
teacher of Athens, near that lover of the mocking Jews, who said, 
“T could have gathered ye to my breast, and ye would not.” 

The address of Crito to Socrates in prison has a very genuine 
stamp about it. It has the eagerness and impetuosity of friends 
who blame themselves for letting their teacher be brought to 
trial, who are ready to sacrifice their own goods to free him from 
his sentence, are anxious to get him out of the city, and resort to 
the most powerful arguments to convince him that he must not 
die; namely, what will become of his children and Athens? Will 
he give these bad men an opportunity to carry out their designs? 

Socrates’ reply to Crito is masterly. He expresses himself as 
desirous to look candidly and respectfully upon his arguments, 
and then proceeds to pull them to pieces in his grand defence of 
the law of the land, whether just or unjust. There is a mixture 
of sublime wisdom and shrewd common-sense in the manner with 
which he refuses to evade the laws and fly into Thessaly. Shall 
he run away from prison in the disguise of a leathern jerkin? 
Will there be nobody to tell how an old man, with such a brief 
time probably to live, was so greedy of life as to dare to set at 
naught the highest laws? 

As for his children, if his friends at Athens would take care of 
them while he was at Thessaly, would they not do it also if he 
departed for Hades? These words he seemed to hear as “the 
Corybantes the sound of the flute”; and he asks his dear Crito if 
he can say anything contrary to this. If so, he will hear him. 
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Crito — the self-reproaching, excited, distressed Crito at the outset 

—“has nothing more to say.” 

Such is the power of truth embodied in a great personality! 

The book closes with the Phzdo, those rare conversations with 
the Master which can never be effaced from the memory of the 
world. Much as Plato may have enlarged or idealized them, 
there is a certain likeness to Socrates which could only have been 
drawn by an eye-witness. His fairness in discussion, and the 
docile manner with which he listened to the arguments of his 
disciples, is drawn from life. The most striking conversation is 
when Crito, whose character is preserved throughout,— the Peter 
of the Gospels,— asks how his master shall be buried. “Just as 
you please if you only get hold of me, and do not let me escape 
you,” says Socrates; .the most complete and naive answer that 
the soul ever made to the questioner on the bed of death,— the 
death of the body. “This false way of speaking,” says Socrates 
(as if you were burying the person himself), “not only is wrong 
in itself, but does harm to the soul.” 

He goes to take his bath, to save the women trouble after his 
death; and at length the servant of the Eleven comes with the 
hemlock. Crito is the first to weep, and all give way at length 
as Socrates takes the potion. 

How like and yet unlike the scene of the man of Galilee with 
his disciples! How divine the life that crowns itself willingly 
with death! 

This book has a valuable introduction and preface, and is 
enlarged by comments and valuable notes at the end. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York.) 


VARIETIES. 


We have had the privilege of reading a delightful letter writ- 
ten during a journey in Colorado by a lady to her friends in New 
Hampshire. We take the liberty to quote a few lines from it: — 


. We made a new departure for Cajion City, where we spent our first 
Sunday. In the forenoon, a special train was made up to take our party 
and other strangers at the hotel through the Grand Cajion of the 
Arkansas; and grand indeed it is. The rocks, varying from eighteen 
hundred to twenty-four hundred feet in height, spring directly from the 
swiftly-flowing river; and there being no foot-hold on either side, the 
workman who drilled for the first blast was suspended by a rope from the 
dizzy height above. Every inch of the way has been gained by blasting 
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and the pick-axe,—a wonderful example of engineering skill. The road, 
when we were there, terminated at an unfinished bridge, over which we 
passed on the joists, and discovered a remarkable cleft in the rocks, 
running in a right angle from the main cafion. There the different par- 
ties gathered, and we held a lovely service. Mr. Collyer delivered a short 
address, and the audience united in singing *“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
“ My days are gliding swiftly by,” and “ America.” I think it was the 
most inspiring service I ever attended; the grand old rocks resounding 
with Christian songs and noble lessons drawn from them to strengthen 
lofty purpose. Strong men wept like children, and went back more 
thoughtful than they came. In recrossing the bridge, or rather the 
foundation for a bridge, I stumbled and fell; but fortunately it was 
where the rocks projected somewhat beneath the joists, which were quite 
wide apart, or I should probably have slipped between them into the 
foaming torrent beneath, and you would never have been troubled with 
this long story... . 


The English Jndependent contains an interesting account of 
the death of Dr. Mullen, the devoted missionary of the Central 
African Mission. One of his assistants writes of him in this way: 
“It isa pleasure to recall his many acts of self-denial to save 
others work or worry, and his constant habit of carrying every- 
thing to God for divine help and guidance.” The correspondent 
describes how they travelled. The doctor was carried, in an iron 
chair made at Zanzibar, through the long rank grass. It was 
borne by four men, and slung on two bamboo poles. He was 
often many hours without food, but he bore the privation well, 
and was easily refreshed in their comfortable tents, warm at 
night and cool in the day. He was ready to joke over their 
native food when badly cooked, and made the best of everything. 
He was enthusiastic over his scientific observations, and all his 
pleasure he wished the others to share, often calling them to see 
a beautiful star or the transit of the sun or moon, through his 
valuable instruments, lent by the Royal Geographical Society. 
He said it would be only a pleasure to travel in that part of 
Africa, except for “the abominable long grass.” The nights were 
cool, and the days not very warm. He loved to watch the men 
at their work, and would often take hold and help them place 
the loads on their heads, and thus became a great favorite among 
them. He was like a father to all in the mission, and his prac- 
tical skill in teaching them how to make themselves comfortable 
was of great value to them. He was seized with a severe cold 
on descending a high hill, where he had been making observa- 
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tions. It resulted in inflammation of the bowels, and he sank into 
a delirium, and died July 10. The writer speaks of his burial: 
“On either side the primeval forest stood in all its beauty, the 
lighter foliage of the mimosa mingling with the darker green of 
huge castor-oil plants. Overhead the bright morning sun glints 
on the hill-tops behind and above us, and shines on the plain 
beneath. Not asound is heard save an occasional whisper and 
the steady tramp of the men who carry the burden. Just before 
arriving at the grave, the solemn words of Holy Writ sounded in 
the stillness: ‘The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten,’ etc.; and he is left in peace. When we turned from the 
grave we fully realized our loss; but the Almighty arms were 
around us, and we were comforted.” 

Some of our orthodox brethren in England are trying to settle 
the question of future punishment by a society called the “Con- 
ditional Immortality Association.” A writer in the Independent 
makes a little merry over it, and we do not much wonder. He 
says: “The next thing will be an Unconditional Immortality 
Association, with paid secretary, lay treasurer, and subscription 
list.” 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed’s Studies of Dante, in the form of five 
sermons, are now published by C. Kegan Paul, London. From 
recent reviews of them, we should judge them to be very inter- 
esting. 

The Evangelical Alliance at Basle, in Switzerland, seems to 
have been well attended; and the Lord’s-Day Conference at 
Berne sought in its discussions to arouse the people to the danger 
they were in of losing this revered day in the midst of secular 
occupations and excitements. 

Our French friends at Geneva have lately been much occupied 
with choosing a pastor for the Cathedral of St. Pierre. The little 
sheet, L’ Alliance Liberale, is full of the struggle which is going 
on between the liberals and orthodox to get in their candidate. 
We have great sympathy for our liberal friends, and so much 
fellow-feeling for them that we are always anxious lest they 
should fall into the same danger as ourselves fifty years ago. A 
wise French lady said to us the other day, “In too much discus- 
sion and contention Ja piété s’ écoule.” We can only trust, in the 
words of our friend, that the piety of neither party will slip away 
in the contest. 

We copy a little poem here for the benefit of our German 
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readers, called “A Sunday’s Good-Morning.” The poems in our 
German exchanges are often epigrammatic, and we find them 
hard to read. But this one seems to flow easily, with the spirit 
of piety. In the last verse but one, the line, “Richer to-day in 
hope, poorer in care,” is very felicitous, but we spoil it in trans- 
lating : — 

SONNTAGS “GUTER MORGEN.” 


AUS DER “NEUEN DEUTSCHEN DICHTERHALLE.”’ 


Am Sonntag tént ein guter Morgen 
Ganz anders als am Wochentag, 

Da ruht das Herz in Gott geborgen 
Und denkt den stillen Freuden nach. 


Was altgewohnt uns sonst umgeben, 
In andrer Luft, in andrem Licht, 
Verklirt von reinem Sonntagsleben, 
Wie alle Tage scheint es nicht! 


Im lichten Glanz die Blume bliihet, 
Der Baume Rauschen festlich klingt, 
Im Busch das Voglein sich bemiihet, 
Dass ihm ein Sonntagslied gelingt. 


Am Sonntag strahlt die Sonne wiirmer, 
Ein Sonntagsmurmeln hat der Bach ; 
An Hoffnung reicher, Sorgen iirmer, 
Sind wir am stillen Sabbathtag. 


Am Sonntag tont ein guter Morgen 
Ganz anders als am Wochentag ; 
Es ist, als kliinge drin verborgen 
Der Feierton der Glocken nach ! 


Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third 
Series. Problem the First: The Study of Psychology, its 
Object, Scope, and Method. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1879. 


This volume of George Henry Lewes’ extensive series of works 
on Life and Mind has been prepared for the press by George 
Eliot. It covers but a limited field in comparison with the previ- 
ous volumes, being concerned only with matters preliminary to a 
scientific psychology. These are the object, the scope, and the 
method of the science of mind. This he defines as “the analysis 
and classification of the sentient functions and faculties, revealed 
to observation and induction, completed by the reduction of them 
to their conditions of existence, biological and sociological.” The 
definition indicates, in brief, the stand-point of the whole work. 
Psychology is a branch of biology. It has for its subject, in dis- 
tinction from physiology, the sentient changes as products, while 
physiology is concerned with the organic conditions of produc- 
tion. The psychological feeling and the physiological process 
are two aspects of one and the same event, as we must believe, 
while we are utterly unable to conceive the connection between 
the two aspects. We are not justified by our knowledge in declar- 
ing the neural process to be the cause of the mental fact, or 
vice versa, since, according to Lewes’ definition of “cause and 
effect ” in a previous volume, “the effect is the incorporation of 
the causes, or codperant conditions, not a new and distinct event.” 
The biological conditions, therefore, of all mental phenomena 
are emphasized, but man’s natural mental functions and his 
acquired faculties are to be separated in our thought, and the 
individual mechanism is not to be credited with what is really 
the inherited result of experience. The motive to psychological 
study is “the establishment of true principles in education and 
government.” The science is both objective and subjective; 
therefore its method must be determined by this double nature. 
But Lewes lays peculiar stress upon the social factor in the 
objective study. He rightly claims that the science has been 
restricted, thus far, too much to the study of the individual mind, 
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whereas its proper object is not a mind, but mind,— the mind of 
the race. The “general mind” must be studied in the history of 
mankind. The moral sense and every other faculty has its devel- 
opment in time, and its only explanation in society. 

This work is the last volume but one which Mr. Lewes wrote. 
Brief as it is, and repeating, as it does, much of the matter con- 
tained in a preceding chapter on Psychological Principles, it 
deserves perusal by every student of the mind, for the force and 
distinctness with which it ranks psychology as a science of 
society, and the clearness with which it separates the animal 
intelligence from the human in opposition to the prevailing 
fashion of exaggerating their likenesses. It has all the felicity of 
style, aptness of illustration, and vigor of argument which readers 
of Lewes’ other works expect. Philosophy suffered no slight loss 
when a man of so wide a culture in literature as well as science 
departed from his unfinished labor. N. P. G. 


Sixteen Saviours or One. By John T. Perry. Cincinnati. 1879. 


This is a small pamphlet containing a series of letters written 
by the literary editor of a conspicuous Cincinnati journal, in 
reply to some books written by Mr. Hersey Graves, of Richmond, 
Va., assailing Christianity under the title given here at the head 
of this pamphlet, and others, such as The Bible of Bibles ; or, 
Twenty-Seven Divine Revelations. Mr. Graves, we think, has 
got the worst of it in the argument. It may be supposed that we 
should think so, because we believe in Christianity. But, putting 
our predilections aside, we cannot help feeling that Mr. Graves, 
in common with many brilliant writers of his school, is loose in 
his researches, determined to force history in his favor, and dis- 
posed to give pretty full rein to his imagination in investing the 
mythical characters of old with sublimer qualities than can be 
found in Christian history. We feel that he is floundering 
through an immense amount of rubbish; taking just what suits 
him, examining none of the rest, and thus exposing himself to 
the chance of being tripped up in his premises by any accurate 
scholar on either side of the question. 

Mr. Perry is cool, clear, and well-posted on all the historic 
allusions which he takes up. Without making, as he says, “any 
pretensions to being a scholar,” he really shows not only an 
admirable acquaintance with the ancient religions, but also with 
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those many side-questions and illustrations in literature which 
Mr. Graves often brings forward so incorrectly. 

The discussion seems to have been carried on with considerable 
good-feeling, although we regret that in one case Mr. Perry goes 
so far as to imply that freethinkers are loose in their theories and 
in their lives. We have no reason to think Mr. Graves other 
than good-principled and sincere. His intellectual nature is 
warped, and there is of course danger that the moral nature will 
be enfeebled by the constant habit of grasping at false theories, 
and catching at straws to support them. His answer is gentle- 
manly, but diffuse. It does not give us much confidence in the 
strength of his side of the argument. Mr. Perry might perhaps 
have afforded to be a little more gentle in his reply, especially as 
he has the best of the contest; but it is certainly very creditable 
to the editor of a daily paper to find time, in the press of work 
for the public, to write and collect these able papers. 


Stories of the Old Dominion. By John Esten Cooke. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is a charming volume of stories of the early days, written 
in a clear, direct, and sprightly style, well adapted to the young 
people, who need something different from the school histories 
and their curibrous paragraphs to arrest their attention, and 
fasten these colonial tales upon the imagination and memory. 


Howe's New Boston Melodeon. Consisting of Songs, Glees, etc., 
harmonized in four voices, etc., etc. Boston: Elias Howe. 

We have here a very large collection of the most popular 
songs, glees, etc., in a convenient form for domestic or public use. 
We are glad to recognize among them many old friends which it 
might not be easy to find elsewhere, and which it will always be 
a pleasure to hear. 
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